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ETIENNE VENIARD DE BOURGMOND IN 
THE MISSOURI COUNTRY 


BY HENRI FOLMER! 


For Spain, it was of interest to keep the country west 
of the Mississippi as a barrier between New France and New 
Spain, and the policy of the Spanish officials was in accordance 
with these views. Expeditions were occasionally sent out 
to discover where the French were located.? Spain looked 
on the countries of the Missouri, the Platte, the Kansas, the 
Red, the Canadian, and the Arkansas rivers as a very favor- 
able no-man’s land and hoped to leave it that way. 


The French thought differently. Their policy was 
decidedly more aggressive. It was not their ambition to leave 
the country west of the Mississippi to the savages and an 
occasional coureur de bois. France had plans to occupy the 
western wilderness peaceably—or with force. 


Etienne Véniard de Bourgmond is closely connected with 
the attempts made by France to occupy the Missouri after 
the defeat of de Villasur on the Platte river. In this period, 
which we might date vaguely from the 1710s to 1725, De 
Bourgmond played the most important role in the French 
penetration into the Missouri country. 


Beginning with the courting of an Indian girl from the 
Missouris, he ended by establishing a fort on the Missouri 
river, concluding an alliance with most of the tribes in that 


HENRI FOLMER, & Native of Holland, is a graduate student at the University 
of Chicago. He arrived in the States in 1936. At the University of Denver, 
he received his A.B. in 1938 and his M.A. in 1939. The subject of his master’s 
thesis was French Expansion Toward New Merico in the Eighteenth Century. 
His doctoral dissertation is being compiled on ‘‘French Exploration in the Trans- 
Mississippi West in the Eighteenth Century."’ He has published several 
studies on early explorations and expeditions. 

This article was submitted to the State Historical Society for publication 
in April 1941. The author wishes to express his appreciation for the co- 
operation shown him in the preparation of this article by Sara Jones Tucker in 
charge of the Ethno-History collection of the department of anthropology, 
University of Chicago. He is equally indebted to the Newberry library, 
Chicago, for having access to the Edward E. Ayer collection. 

For Spanish frontier policy, see Thomas, Alfred B., After Coronado and 
The Plains Indians and New Merico, 1751-1778. 
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region, and extending the influence of France as far as western 
Kansas. As in most colonial wars, it was by winning over the 
native tribes that the occupation of a territory started. 
Alliances, treaties, intrigues, putting one tribe against another, 
and, particularly, inciting native tribes to attack the European 
rival—these are the classical tactics of colonial warfare. 

The French were masters in the art of fighting powerful 
enemies, the Spaniards and the English. One of the letters 
of De Bourgmond refers to his employing this policy for the 
benefit of France. There can be no doubt that if France had 
backed up De Bourgmond sufficiently, the entire continent 
west of the Mississippi would finally have been French. 
Few whites had as much power over the Indians as De Bourg- 
mond—the Red men trusted and loved him. 

It is difficult to reconstruct a man’s character from a 
few official documents and administrative letters. But 
obviously he was kind to the natives and, above all, dealt 
with them with extreme justice. A fair sample of the prestige 
he enjoyed among the Red men was his success in having an 
Indian who had murdered a Frenchman put to death by 
his own brother in the midst of his tribe, without the aid 
of French soldiers. 

In 1723 the Otos and the Iowas, allies of the French, 
concluded a peace with the Sioux and the Fox, the enemies 
of the French. De Bourgmond not only succeeded in break- 
ing up this alliance which would have endangered the position 
of the French in the Missouri as well as in the Illinois country, 
but he obtained a promise from the Otos and the Iowas to 
bring him scalps of their former allies. 

He opposed, as much as was in his power, the Indian 
slave trade, issuing ordinances as Commander of the Missouri 
against the purchase of Indian slaves by the French. His 
sympathies were with the Red men. In one of his letters 
he speaks of them as “‘these poor creatures.” 

When Andrew McFarland Davis wrote his chapter on 
Canada and Louisiana in Justin Winsor’s Narrative and 
Critical History of America, he did not know the exact name 
of De Bourgmond. He speaks of “‘Bornion whose appoint- 
ment was made .... in 1720.” Yet no explorer of the Mis- 
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souri country more deserves to be known than Véniard de 
Bourgmond, the coureur de bois who became ‘Commandant 
du Missourt”’ and was knighted by Louis XV for his services 
in the colony. 


According to the French historian of the Missouri, 
Baron Marc de Villiers, De Bourgmond came from an old 
Norman family. His father was a physician named Charles 
de Véniard, Seigneur du Vergié.* In January 1706, while 
still an ensign, De Bourgmond replaced Tonty as commander 
of Fort Detroit. He proved a capable officer. With a gar- 
rison of only fifteen men he was able to repulse an attack on 
Detroit by the Fox. 


Charlevoix apparently received his information on De 
Bourgmond’s services at Fort Detroit from the young officer’s 
enemies. In his Histoire et Description Generale de la Nouvelle 
France, Charlevoix gives De Bourgmond’s haughty attitude 
toward the Ottawas as the cause of Indian trouble in his 
district, resulting in the death of Father Constantin, a Recol- 
lect missionary at Fort Detroit, and a French soldier. Charle- 
voix points out that the fur trade suffered from tribal wars 
among the Indians. He notes the incident when De Bourg- 
mond had an Ottawa chief beaten to death because he had 
defended himself against De Bourgmond’s dog.* De Villiers 
mentions an unfavorable report by the Controller d’Aigre- 
mont severely attacking De Bourgmond. 


De Bourgmond seems to have been a gallant officer 
whose soldierly virtues accompanied an easy susceptibility to 
womanly charms. The latter characteristic proved detri- 
mental to his respect for military and social discipline. He 
dared to conquer the heart of one of the married ladies at 
Fort Detroit and eloped with her. Quite naturally he in- 
curred the wrath of Mr. Tichenet, the unfortunate husband, 
and his friends, who doubtless were somewhat prejudiced 
against him for having succeeded where others had failed. 


3De Villiers du Terrage, Baron Marc, La Découverte du Missouri et L’His- 
toire du Fort D'Orléans, p. 41, note 1. 

*De Charlevoix, Pierre Francois Xavier, Histoire et Description Generale de 
la Nouvelle France, Vol. II, p. 308. 

5De Villiers, La Découverte du Missouri . . . . , p. 42, note 2, 
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Quite obviously, also, Madame Tichenet must have been 
a very charming lady, because De Bourgmond received all 
the blame. 

This incident occurred in 1707, and it is easy to imagine 
the excitement at Fort Detroit, particularly when some 
time later a detachment of fifty men was sent after the 
fugitives to the shores of Lake Erie. Within a short time the 
expedition returned, accompanied by De Bourgmond and 
Madame Tichenet. It is not improbable that the approach- 
ing winter had something to do with Mrs. Tichenet’s deter- 
mination to return to the comforts and security of her home 
at Fort Detroit. The hardships of life in the wilderness in 
the company of other deserters, must have seemed then less 
romantic to her. ‘Two of their companions were drowned, 
one was murdered, and another one eaten.” 


Lamothe-Cadillac presided over De Bourgmond’s trial. 
He was acquitted and reinstated in the army. 


Everything is well which ends well. But the few months 
in the wilderness had left a deep impression on De Bourgmond 
and he was unable to free himself from the ‘‘call of the wild.”’ 


Still resisting the lure of the forests and lakes, he found 
some consolation in a love affair with an Indian girl, La 
Chenette. It is not known if La Chenette was the same girl 
who made him desert the army a second time, but according 
to Pierre Heinrich he deserted his post to follow a Missouri 
girl to her tribe, where he lived with her for a number of years.® 
The escape to the Missouris must have been in 1711 or 1712, 
so it is very probable that he had an earlier love affair with 
La Chenette before he escaped civilization with the Missouri 
“* Sauvagesse.”’ 


De Bourgmond probably lived from 1712 until 1718 with 
the Missouris,’ and very likely it was during his early years 
on the Missouri that his son, whom he took with him to France 
in 1719 and to the Padoucas in 1724, was born. 


‘cf. Pierre Heinrich, La Louisiane sous la Compagnie des Indes, p. 127, 
note 2. 

7It is more than likely that the village to which De Bourgmond followed 
the Missouri girl was the same village which he used as a base for the construc- 
tion of his Fort Orleans across the Missouri in 1723. 
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De Bourgmond, however, had not “gone native.’’ His 
curiosity and his desire to explore the unknown found a wide 
field of activity in the beautiful Missouri country. It is 
not difficult to picture De Bourgmond traveling by canoe 
along the many beautiful rivers, perhaps accompanied by 
his Missouri mistress and a few Indian guides, exploring the 
unknown West. He made one of these expeditions in 1714, 
ascending the Missouri river as far as the mouth of the Platte. 
Of this journey De Bourgmond kept a journal which seems 
to have been lost. Extant is an extract copied from the 
original for Guillaume Delisle, according to De Villiers. 
This extract, called “Route one must keep to ascend the 
Missouri River,” is notably dry and tedious. A note made 
by Claude Delisle at the foot of the manuscript indicates 
that De Bourgmond ascended the Missouri river probably 
much higher than the Platte in the years after 1714. The 
note reads: 


Mr. Le Page® who has known him [De Bourgmond] personally has 
heard him say that no one before him had ascended the Missouri higher 
up and effectively. My brother on his map of Louisiana, published in 
June, 1718, and on other Ms. maps has marked on the Missouri opposite 
the Pawnee River, that the French have not ascended the Missouri any 
higher. According to the Ms. map which my brother has drawn according 
to this Journal the distance from the Pawnee River to the mouth of the 
Missouri at the Mississippi is about 150 French leagues . . . . M. le Page 
has heard Mr. de Bourgmont saying several times that the Missouri was 
800 leagues long. 


The maps of the Missouri drawn up at this period were 
certainly based on De Bourgmond’s observations, and the 
coureur de bois becomes thus an explorer of great value to his 
country. Baron de Villiers has edited De Bourgmond’s 
“Description de la Louisiane,” dating probably from 1717.!° 


’For a complete translation of the ‘‘Route,” cf. Folmer, French Expansion 
Toward New Merico in the Eighteenth Century (Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
University of Denver, 1939), pp. 104-116. The Library of Congress possesses 
a@ manuscript copy of the French text from Archives Services Hydrographiques, 
Paris, 67-2 No. 17. 

*Antoine Simon Le Page du Pratz. 


De Villiers, La Découverte du Missouri . . . ., pp. 59-64. A trans- 
lation of ‘Description de la Louisiane” is found in Folmer, French Expansion 
Toward New Mezico in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 116-18. 
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In this document De Bourgmond gives an account of a voyage 
he made to the Aricaras. He must have ascended the Mis- 
souri above the mouth of the Niobara river. 

One can easily realize how valuable such documents were 
to the Company of the Indies. The mines of the Missouri 
were still an illusion and anyone who brought these riches 
within reach of the directors was highly appreciated. 

Notwithstanding De Bourgmond’s “‘scandalous”’ conduct, 
on September 25, 1718, Governor de Bienville asked the 
French government to bestow on him the Cross of St. Louis. 
Sometime thereafter he must have left his life in the wilder- 
ness to return to civilization. His name is mentioned in a 
letter by a Mr. Presle, dated June 10, 1718, which is trans- 
lated below. 

On May 15, 1719, De Bourgmond took part in the con- 
quest of Pensacola by the French, and in September 1719 
the Company of the Indies offered him a sum of more than 
4,000 livres to reconduct an Indian chief to his tribe and 
appease the Indians. But his desire to return to France 
was too great and instead of ascending the Mississippi he 
embarked on October 28, 1719, for France. 

The letter of Mr. Presle edited by Margry in Découvertes 
et Etablissements des Francais reads as follows: 


An inhabitant of the Isle Dauphine informs us that Mr. de Bourg- 
mont, who has lived in Missouri for fifteen years, by making presents 
worth 2,000 livres to the Savages, could make discoveries within 400 or 
500 leagues distance, and open trade with a very numerous nation, com- 
posed of small men. 

These people have very large eyes, separated from the nose by an 
inch, they are dressed like Europeans, always wearing boots, spurs and 
golden plates on their boots. 

They are very well housed around a big lake, at a distance (of the 
Panis?) of 600 leagues and always occupied in making beautiful objects. 
It is said that there is much gold and many rubies in this country. People 
believe that they are Chinese. Indians have informed us about all that 
has been written above. 


This letter shows the confusion on the geography of 
North America, even in 1718. The belief that China and 
Russia bordered upon the western frontier of the North 
American continent was still alive twenty-three years later. 
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In the instruction given to Fabry de la Buryére by De Bien- 
ville and Salmon on June 1, 1741, appears again a reference 
to the ‘‘unknown extremities of North America, which seem 
to border upon China and Great Tartar.’"" The “Europeans, 
always wearing boots, spurs and golden plates on their boots” 
were undoubtedly the Spaniards of New Mexico. 

The departure of De Bourgmond from Louisiana appar- 
ently caused considerable regret. “‘L’Etat de La Louisiane” 
of June 1720 wrote the following words of praise: 


There is at present in Paris a person well able to govern the Indians. 
He is a gentleman from Normandy, called Mr. de Bourgmont, a man of 
incomparable value, whose actions are known and admired by all the 
Indians of these regions. If he were at their head, he would be able to 
undertake everything.” 


Boisbriant, commandant of the Illinois country, wrote 
of De Bourgmond on October 5, 1720: 


He had much power over the Indians when he was here; they asked 
for him with great empressement each time. If one would give him a 
post with the Indians, his service would certainly be useful.” 


The Company of the Indies received the coureur de bois 
quite cordially and nominated him on July 26, 1720, captain 
in the troops of Louisiana, and on August 12, commandant 
on the Missouri river." 

During his stay in France he must have forgotten his 
Indian loves on the Missouri, because he married a very rich 
widow, whose name Baron de Villiers does not mention. 
Evidently the comforts of married life could not make the 
coureur de bois forget his life in the wilderness. When the 
expedition of de Villasur toward the Missouri caused the 
Company of the Indies serious alarm, De Bourgmond was 
ready actually to occupy his command on the Missouri. 

A translation of a few reports made by the French on 
this Spanish expedition follow. The first, dated at Kaskaskia, 


UMargry, Pierre, Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais ...., Vol. 
VI, p. 469. 

12De Villiers, La Découverte du Missouri . . . ., p. 79. 

BIDdid. 


MIbid., p. 80. 
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November 22, 1720, was written by De Boisbriant and 
addressed to the directors of the Company of the Indies in 
Paris.“ This translation is limited to those passages dealing 
with the De Villasur expedition and its consequences. 


Mr. de Boisbriant informs the Company. . . . The Spaniards, num- 
bering two hundred and fifty,!* accompanied by the Padouca tribe, have 
come to establish themselves on the Missouri. They have defeated, on 
their way, five entire nations. The commander thought after such a 
victory to be strong enough to resist everything. He sent a number of 
his men back to take the slaves made at the villages which they had 
destroyed: And advanced himself to a place situated fifteen leagues 
from the Otos. It was his plan to destroy also this tribe. He had then, 
sixty Spaniards and a hundred and fifty Padoucas left. The Otos, warned 
by the Panimahas of the approach of the Spaniards went to meet them. 
They called themselves Panimahas, which was the more e for them 
as they speak the language of the latter as their maternal tongue. The 
deceived Spaniards asked them if there were any Frenchmen on the Mis- 
souri River and promised them that they would give them much mer- 
chandise if they would deliver them [these Frenchmen] into their hands. 
They answered that there were some Frenchmen at the Othos and that 
they would capture them very easily. They passed the night together, 
but in quite a different way. The Othos danced, the Padoucas fled 
seized with terror, and the Spaniards, abandoned by their allies, kept 
watch. They did not fear anything, because they were as numerous as 
the pretended Panimahas. The next morning these Indians offered to 
execute an Iroquois dance. They agreed and unloaded their mules 
quietly. At two in the afternoon the Otos asked for their lances, neces- 
sary for this dance, which they also allowed them. The chief oi these 
Indians placed, while dancing, all his men, by groups, around the Span- 
iards, who kept their arms with them all the time. When he saw them 
arranged as he wished, he took a pistol shot at a Spaniard. At this signal 
all attacked with such suddenness that all the Spaniards were murdered 
in less than an instant. Four of them only had the time to mount their 
horses and to drive the mules before them. But a few young warriors 
went after them and caught two, whom they killed. The two men, 
sole remnant of these sixty, have gone towards Mexico, where they will 
not arrive easily, being without provisions. The chaplain of this detach- 
ment has been made a prisoner. The chief of the Otos was on the way 
to take him to Mr. de Boisbriant, but he has been obliged to return when 
he heard that the Fox were on their way to destroy his village. A man 
called Chevallier will leave to fetch this priest. 


15 Archives Ministére de la Guerre, No. 2592. A copy of this manuscript is 
in the possession of the Library of Congress. 


16This number was greatly exaggerated. 
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This enterprise of the Spaniards shows the necessity of establishing 
a post on the Missouri. They had taken with them many oxen, cows 


and sheep, which proves that they planned to make a considerable estab- 
lishment. . . . 


This priest, however, outwitted the French and their 
Indian allies, as can be learned from the following letter 
dated from Kaskaskia, April 5, 1721, which Lallemant wrote 
to the directors of the Company of the Indies: 


. . » . The prisoner which these Indians have kept alive was a monk 
of San Juan de Dios. He escaped a short while ago. The Indians were 
stupid enough to loan him a horse in order to show them how to mount.!” 
His wit was sharper than theirs and he escaped with all speed. Since that 
time we have learned that other Spaniards have returned to attack and 
that they met the same fate as the first ones except one, which the Indians 
are going to send here soon. Mr. de Boisbriant has shown me several 
papers written in Spanish, among others, one of which is marked Esquadras 
with the names of those who apparently had the watch that day. The 
other papers are novels and prayers to the Virgin; there are also a few 
leaves of the prayer book of the Spanish monk and rosaries with images— 
a proof that the Indians have not told a fairy story. Therefore there must 
be very rich mines in the Missouri country because the Spaniards want to 
penetrate there at any price.'* 


If, in some respects, the account of this Spanish defeat 
corresponds to the Spanish documents, as translated by 
Professor Thomas in his book After Coronado, the events were 
nevertheless different. The Spaniards did not send out De 
Villasur to establish a post on the Missouri. His instructions 
were to find out how far the French had advanced in the 
Missouri country and probably to take the French which he 
might find there to Santa Fe as intruders on Spanish territory. 
On July 20, 1721, Governor de Bienville wrote from Fort 
Louis in Louisiana to the Council of Regents in Paris con- 
cerning this Spanish expedition. 

Two hundred Spanish cavaliers, leading a great number of Padouca 
Savages from New Mexico, have come to Missouri, with the plan to raid 


17Haines, Francis, ‘‘The Northward Spread of Horses among the Plains 
Indians” in American Anthropologist, Vol. XL, No. 3 (July-September 1938), 
pp. 429-37. 

Archives Services Hydrographiques (Paris, Cartes et Plans), Vol. 115x, 
No. 29. A copy of this manuscript is in the possession of the Library of Con- 
gress. 
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the French who are living in Illinois. They have been discovered by the 
Houatoctota and Panimaha Indians, our allies, who have fallen on them 


with so great valour that they have defeated all the Spaniards and part 
of the Padouca Indians. 


Mr. de Boisbriant, who commands in Illinois, has sent for one of these 
Spaniards, to whom the Indians have given quarter and who will be sent 
to him at Fort Louis. He will know from this man which route they took 
and what is the distance from New Mexico to Missouri and he will inform 
the Council of the results.!® 


Another reference to De Villasur’s defeat can be found 
among the French records in a speech made by the Missouri 
Indians on November 19, 1724, at the occasion of choosing 
the chiefs who were to accompany De Bourgmond on his return 
to France. The translation from Margry reads: 


We love the French nation and naturally hate the Spanish and the 
English. We have proven it three winters ago, the Otoptata, Panimaha 
and we, in having completely defeated a large party of Spaniards, who 
came to establish themselves with us.?¢ 


Although the letters of De Boisbriant or of De Bienville 
contain no reference to Frenchmen leading the Indians 
against De Villasur, as the Spaniards believed, the same 
speech made by the Missouri Indians shows that the Indians 
were accustomed to receive ammunition from the French: 


See here four chiefs and the daughter of the Big Chief of the nation, 


whom we entrust you to take to the country, from where the rifles and the 
powder come.” 


The French, however, feared the return of the Spaniards. 
A letter of De Bienville to the Council of Regency, dated 
April 25, 1722, stated: 


I have learned not long ago, through the Indians of Missouri, that the 
Spaniards of New Mexico count on coming back to give a lesson to those 
who have defeated them and to build, at the same time, on the Kansas 
River, which flows into the Missouri. 


19Marery, Découvertes et Etablissements des Franmemte . . « «¢ VO Wi, 
p. 386. 

207bid., p. 450. See also the conversation in 1743 between De la Vérendrye 
and the Chief of the Bow-Indians (Gens de L’ Arc), Ibid., p. 603. 

17Tbid., p. 450. 
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I have given orders to Mr. de Boisbriant to prevent them and to send 
a detachment of twenty soldiers to construct there a small fort and to keep 
a garrison there on the same river, in order to protect our Indians from 
being attacked, who, from their side, will be able to resist as soon as we 
give them war ammunition.” 


When this was written De Bourgmond was still in Paris, 


and the project of building a post in the Missouri country 
had to wait for his arrival. 


In their moment of distress, the Company of the Indies 
could think of no one better suited for the task of rallying 
the Indians on the Missouri against Spanish intrusion than 
De Bourgmond. Naturally he laid down his conditions and 
received a very generous payment and promise of a title. 
From a deserter and a creator of scandals, he had risen to 
“commander on the Missouri,” a well paid position, and a 
future member of French nobility. 


The translation of De Bourgmond’s request for his com- 
mission reads as follows: 


Mr. de Bourgmont, whom the Companies of the Indies had nominated 
to establish a post on the Missouri river in Louisiana and to be in com- 
mand there, consents to leave for this expedition on the conditions which 
are offered to him, after being approved by His Royal Highness. These 
[conditions] are: to pay to him his salary since the 12th of August, 1720, 
date of his commission, and to pay him on his arrival in Louisiana a gratifi- 
cation of 2000 livres in merchandise. 

But he observes that, if this gratification is not paid to him in France, 
he will not be able to buy the articles necessary for his voyage, which 
obliges him to ask that this sum be paid to him before his departure. He 
represents that the services which he has rendered, as well in Canada as 
in Louisiana, made him deserve by His Royal Highness the cross of Saint 
Louis, and that the difficulties he will encounter and the dangers he will 
be exposed to during the execution of his enterprise cannot be measured in 
money. 

He hopes that, should he be happy enough to succeed, His Royal 
Highness will accord to him letters of Nobility, which is the only grace 
he expects for the important service he is going to perform in making 
peace with all the Savage nations, established between Louisiana and New 
Mexico in order to assure a route for the travelers and to establish a post 
which will protect the mines of Illinois against enterprises by the Spaniards 


and will open to the French a very profitable trade by land with them 
{the Spaniards]. 


227bid., p. 387. 
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This has not been done yet, but he can execute this plan more promptly 
and with more talent than anybody else, according to the sentiments of the 
Commanders of this Colony. 


Approved with the paraph of his Royal Highness.* 


The instructions given him allowed him, once his task 
was accomplished, to take back to France a few Indian 
chiefs “in order to give them an idea of the power of the 
French.” 

De Bourgmond also received definite instructions for 
the construction of a fort on the Missouri which was to 
serve as a trading post for the Company of the Indies, as a 
check on further intrusions by the Spaniards, and a starting 
point for the trade with New Mexico. At the same time, 
the post would keep the Indians on the Missouri in obedience.™ 

The riches of the mines of New Mexico were greatly 
exaggerated in the minds of the directors of the Company 
of the Indies. Fabulous profits were expected to be derived 
from the New Mexican trade, because it was generally believed 
that the silver from New Mexico could be exchanged for French 
goods from Louisiana. 

In June 1722, De Bourgmond sailed for New Orleans. 
In spite of the difficulties he encountered and the lack of 
co-operation from the agents of the Company of the Indies 
at New Orleans, he prepared his expedition with confidence, 
counting on the help of his Missouri Indians. 

In February 1723, De Bourgmond set forth from New 
Orleans, ascending the Mississippi very slowly. His task 
was not a smali one. He had to ascend the Missouri, build 
there a fort, and then travel into the unknown wilderness 
till he met the fierce Padoucas, conclude peace with them, 
and travel on to New Mexico. 

This was indeed an ambitious plan to execute. In 
order to avoid troubles with the Spaniards, De Bourgmond 
carried letters for the Spanish authorities with him.* Had 
he succeeded in reaching Santa Fe, he would have been the 
first man to travel on the Santa Fe trail. 


%Tbid., p. 388. 
“Ibid., pp. 389 ff. 
*7bid., p. 417. 
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In the trip up the Mississippi, a number of the soldiers 
and bargemen deserted. De Bourgmond reached the Illinois 
country probably in the late summer. Here he talked with 
De Boisbriant, commander in that part of the Upper Country, 
and left three-quarters of his merchandise behind before 
going to the Missouri. 

The Missouri Indians came to Illinois to meet him and 
help him in his expedition farther westward. 

On November 5, 1723, De Bourgmond reached the 
Missouri village, where he had lived many years before going 
to France. One can imagine the joy of the Indians tosee 
De Bourgmond return from across the “Great Lake,” bring- 
ing back with him his Missouri son. The boy impressed his 
native tribe with stories of the travels with his French father. 
What had become of the boy’s mother, for whom De Bourg- 
mond had deserted the army more than ten years before, is 
not known. 

After a few days at the village, De Bourgmond transported 
his party across the Missouri to the northern bank, where 
he began the construction of his post which he called Fort 
Orleans. He arrived at the location on November 9. 

De Villiers has written at length on the exact location of 
the post,* and in the light of further work by Father Gar- 
raghan,2’ the site of Fort Orleans seems now well established. 
According to the research of these two historians, De Bourg- 
mond chose a place on the north bank of the Missouri, a mile 
or two from its shore north of Wacondah or Cranberry island. 
It was a well chosen location because of its proximity to the 
village of the Missouris, his most reliable friends in the 
western wilderness. 

Great were the difficulties De Bourgmond encountered in 
constructing a fort, a chapel, living quarters, and storage 
place for his food and merchandise. Every nail and lock, 


%De Villiers, La Découverte du Missouri . . . ., pp. 88-91. 

27Garraghan, Gilbert J., Chapters in Frontier History, pp. 91-93. Father 
Garraghan based the location of Fort Orleans on a map drawn by Dumont de 
Montigny. This map bears the title: ‘‘Plan du cours de la R. des Missoury, 
avec le fort d'Orléans établis par les Francois, ou M. de Bourgmont Ch. M. de 
St. Louis Comm. . . . ."" A photographic copy of this map is in the Edward 
E. Ayer Collection of the Newberry library, Chicago. 
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every tool, and the labor, had to be transported from New 
Orleans up the Mississippi and about 250 miles up the Missouri. 

Jealousy and discord reigned among his men and two of 
them, Pradel and Belisle, commissaries of the Company of 
the Indies, complained in a letter to New Orleans about De 
Bourgmond’s actions at the settlement. 

The correspondence between De Bourgmond and the 
Company of the Indies seems to bear mostly on the discord 
among some of his officers. It would take too much space to 
include these lengthy letters of accusations and counter- 
accusations in this study.?8 

When the fort was completed in the spring of 1724, De 
Bourgmond set out to fulfill the second part of his task— 
peace with the Padoucas.2* The Padoucas were doubtless 
Comanches and were known to the French only as slaves 
bought from their allies—the Missouris, Pawnees, Otos, 
Osages, the Kansas, efc., with whom the Padoucas or Coman- 
ches were constantly at war. The Comanches of western 
Kansas, where their villages were situated, were not only a 
disturbance to the tribes along the Missouri river and con- 
sequently an interference with the fur trade, but these fierce 
warriors presented a barrier against the planned profitable 
trade with the Spaniards of New Mexico. With this trade 
in mind, the Company of the Indies had decided to equip De 
Bourgmond for his expedition. In fact, Fort Orleans was to 
become the trading post for the Santa Fe trade. 

De Bourgmond left Fort Orleans on Sunday, June 25, 
1724, on his way to New Mexico.*® Among the Kansas Indians 
on the mouth of the Kansas river, he assembled his Indian 
allies who were to accompany him toward the feared Coman- 
ches. Unhappily, De Bourgmond fell ill and had to return 


284 translation of the letters can be found in Folmer, French Expansion 
Toward New Merico in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 133-54. 

*°The author cannot very well agree with George Bird Grinell, who believes 
that the Padoucas were Apaches and denies that they were Comanches. Cf. 
Grinell, ‘“‘Who were the Padoucas?’’ in American Anthropologist, Vol. XXII 
(1920), pp. 248-60. Cf. also Folmer, French Expansion Toward New Mexico 
in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 320-35. 

*°For a complete translation of De Bourgmond’s journal of his voyage to 
the Padoucas, cf. Folmer, French Expansion Toward New Mexico in the Eight- 
eenth Century, pp. 154-89. The French text can be found in Margry, Dé- 
couvertes et Etablissements des Francais . . . ., Vol. VI, pp. 398-449. 
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to Fort Orleans. Before returning, however, he sent Gaillard, 
a Frenchman, to conduct home a Comanche woman, her son, 
and another young Comanche woman, all of whom had been 
slaves with the Kansas. He believed that the return of these 
captives would influence the Comanches favorably toward 
the French.*! 

De Bourgmond also gave to Gaillard 


é . one of the letters which he had for the Spaniards, and in case he 
should meet them, a passport, written in Spanish, signed and sealed by 
Mr. de Bourgmont with a letter to the Chaplain, written in Latin. 


Fifty Kansas Indians accompanied Gaillard. 


On September 6 of the same summer, news reached Fort 
Orleans that Gaillard had arrived at the Padoucas on August 
25 and that the freed slaves had told their tribe of the generous 
treatment they had received at the hands of the French. 
On receiving such good news, De Bourgmond, apparently 
recovered from his illness, set out on September 20, accom- 
panied by a delegation of Indian allies. The diary reads: 


The 8th of October we left the Kansas Indians for the Padoucas at 
nine o'clock in the morning, with flying colors. Mr. de Bourgmont, Mr..- 
de Saint-Ange, the son of Mr. de Bourgmont and Mr. Renaudieére, a ser- 
geant, and seven soldiers, the Frenchman called Gaillard, who had re- 
turned from the Padoucas, Mr. Quesnel, the surgeon, the man called Pick- 
ard, Canadian, and a man engaged by Mr. Renaudiére, with ten horses, 
carrying our baggage; we take with us the five Padoucas, who came to 
the Kansas, with seven Missouris, the Big Chief of the Kansas with four 
war chiefs of his nation, four chiefs of the Othos and three of the Iowas. .... 8 

This small group of Frenchmen, flag ahead, with beating 
drum, made a picturesque scene as they left the village of 
the Kansas Indians that autumn morning. On October 18 
the delegation met the Padoucas who received them with great 
joy. The following day, De Bourgmond unpacked his 
presents. A descriptive passage of the diary reads as follows: 


. . . . After all this merchandise was displayed, Mr. de Bourgmont 
had all the Padouca chiefs called with the wisest men of their village and 


‘1Folmer, French Expansion Toward New Mezico in the Eighteenth Century, 
pp. 166-67. 
%7bid., p. 175, 
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their people, all of whom gathered in our camp. When they were assem- 
bled, a total of about two hundred, Mr. de Bourgmont stood in the midst 
of all these people, there where the merchandise was, with a large flag 
in his hand, and began to harangue the Padoucas, in the presence of the 
French who accompanied him and the Indians who were with him bed 


Peace was concluded between the Comanches and the 
Missouri tribes with De Bourgmond as mediator. The speech 
of the big chief of the Comanches, as noted in De Bourgmond’s 
journal, contains the following passage: 


You see here the French, whom the Big Spirit has sent to our village 
to make peace with us. This is done. He has given us his word and a large 
quantity of merchandise without asking us anything; therefore, we believe 
him and we see very well that he does not want to deceive us. Go, you 
people, men and women, and get food for the French, our friends. There 
is the Big French Chief, who has established peace between us and our 
greatest enemies. Now we can hunt in peace and now we will go and visit 
those who made war on us and they will visit us; they will return to us 
our women and our children whom they took and who are slaves with them 
and we will give them horses. ... . “ 


De Bourgmond presented the white flag with the Fleurs 
de Lys to the Comanche chief, exhorting him to keep it 
“always as white as I give it to you and .. . . without spots.” 
The French and the Spanish flags were now but 300 miles 
apart, but the advanced season obliged De Bourgmond to 
abandon his project of reaching New Mexico. He returned 
to Fort Orleans November 5. The journal ends with the 
following words: 


. .. » Afterwards the Te Deum was sung in honor of the peace with 
the Padoucas. 


With the Padouca peace concluded, and believing that 
the route to New Mexico was safe for traders to exchange the 
idle Spanish silver dollars for much-needed French goods, 
De Bourgmond set about to fulfill his promise to the Indian 
chiefs to take them across the “Great Lake’’ to France. The 
American public is indebted to Baron de Villiers for his 
research on the voyage of these Indian chiefs to Paris, and it 


87bid., pp. 179 ff. 
4Ibid., pp. 182-83. 
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does not require too much imagination to be fascinated by 
this amusing tale of wild Indians dancing in L’Opéra and mak- 
ing harangues to the Duchess of Orleans and Louis XV. 


In July 1725 the delegation, composed of one Oto, four 
Osages, four Missouris, four Illinois, and Chicagou, chief 
of the Metchigamias,* reached New Orleans. 


Accompanying De Bourgmond was a young Missouri 
Indian woman who “was supposed to be his mistress.” 
This mysterious “Princesse de Missouris,’’ as she was later 
called in Paris, must have been a new conquest, because the 
girl whom he followed in the early part of his career to the 
Missouri could hardly have been called ‘‘une jeune Sauvagesse”’ 
in 1725. 


The Council of the Indies for reasons of economy reduced 
the numerous delegation to one delegate from each tribe, 
Chicagou, and, naturally, De Bourgmond’s Missouri girl. 


The translation from De Villiers’ account reads as fol- 
lows 2% 


. ... The mission reached Paris on the 20th of September, 1725, 
were received by the Duke de Bourbon, the Duchess d’Orléans and the 
directors of the Company of the Indies, and afterwards were presented 
to the King by the Rev. Father de Beaubois, who transmitted to Louis XV 
a treaty necklace, sent by Mamantonense, chief of the Metchigamias, 
Kokias and Tamarois, with words uttered by Chicagou. This orator had, 
a few days before, expressed the wish to the Duchess d’Orléans that she 
should be fertile with as great warriors as were the ancestors of her husband 
and herself. 


The Indians of Louisiana were, for a while, very popular in Paris, 
They received beautiful blue clothes, adorned with gold, hunted in the 
Bois de Boulogne a stag in the presence of the Court, “after their manner, 
that means running’’ and executed war dances on the scenes of the Opera 
and of the Theatre des Italiens. If one may believe Bossu, one of the 
delegates still remembered thirty years later the perfumes which the 
Parisian women abused and declared, ‘‘that they smelled like alligators.” 


%*The Metchingamias lived near Fort Chartres. Cf. De Villers, ‘‘Rapport 
du Chevalier de Kerlerec sur les Peuplades des Vallées du Missippippi et du 
Missouri (1758)"’ in Congres Int. des Am. XV Session, 1906 (Quebec, 1907), 
PP. 63-64. 

%De Villiers, ‘‘Le Massacre de L' Expédition Espagnole du Missouri’ in 
Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, Nouvelle Série-Tome XIII, 
Fasc. U1, pp. 239-55. Cf. D. Rowland and A. G. Sanders, Mississippi Pro- 
vincial Archives French Dominion, Vol. III, pp. 476-78. 
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One of the three delegates of the Otoptatas, Osages, and Missouris— 
we do not know which one—died while en route, and a single orator spoke 
in the name of all the Indians of the Missouri. Here are two samples of 
how his speech to the King was translated in prose and in verse. 

“‘Twelve full moons have passed since we left our lands to come here. 
One of our chiefs died en route, the others stayed behind on the coast. 
We cre ashamed to see our word naked; we had brought with us a few skins 
and some objects made by our women; which you would not have appre- 
ciated very much, because you have an abundance of more beautiful 
products and of more importance, but everything has perished with the 
first vessel*? on which we were supposed to sail. .... We cannot 
admire enough the beautiful things which we see every day. ... We 
are very satisfied with the treatment which we have received 
since we arrived in this country; we were not satisfied before we 
came here. [Again for reasons of economy, the Council of Louisiana 
allowed the Indians during their crossing only the rations of a sailor, 
without wine or fresh meat, diet to which the Indians were not used, 
Happily for them, Bourgmont bought food for them with his own money]. . 

“They beg you: 1. not to abandon them and ask the French to con- 
tinue their alliance as well as to supply their needs; 2. that there has 
never been with them anyone to teach them how to pray but a white collar 
[Father of the Foreign Missions], who has come there a short while ago, 
with whom they are very satisfied, and ask you to send more of them; 
3. they ask you to send us back with your word and they will all look 
towards this direction to see you again; 4. that the French have informed 
us, that you command in this whole country, and that the shops in this 
country belong to you, we are in your arms, deliver us from our bodies 
[stc].”” 

As far as the ‘‘Princesse of the Missouri” is concerned, she was bap- 
tized in Notre Dame De Paris, and then married to the Sergeant Dubois, 
one of the companions of Bourgmont during his voyage in 1724, to the 
Padoucas; Dubois hardly profited from his officer’s brevet and his nomina- 
tion as interpreter of the King for the Illinois nation, which he received 
at the occasion of his marriage, because he died in the massacre of the 
garrison of the Fort Orléans of the Missouri.** | 

If one should believe Dumont, Madame Dubois would have assassi- 
nated her husband, but this assertion seems very improbable 








se2e8 


Dumont wrote on the return of the ‘‘ambassadors” from 
France 39 


*7This was the Brettone. 

%8De Villiers, in his later book, La Découverte du Missouri, no longer be- 
lieves in the story of the massacre of the garrison of Fort Orleans. Dubois 
might have been killed by the Fox. 

Dumont de Montigny, Mémoires Historiques sur la Louisiana, Vol. II, 


p. 78. 
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What a joy for the Missouris to see again their men, whom they be- 
lieved lost, return, covered with presents. At their arrival, there were 
dances and festivities in the entire village. Madame Dubois*® lived in the 
fort and went from time to time to visit her family 


“ee ee 


Bossu writes about the ‘‘Princesse’’ 


. . . - Having become a widow, she married a second time to Mr. 
Marin, captain of the Militia, by whom she had a daughter, who is still 
alive. [Marriages between French and Indian women were numerous 
and even legally tolerated. In 1728, the Council of the Illinois validated 
a testament, by which a certain Pothier left to his wife, an Indian, a third 
of the revenues of his estate, as long as she would live among the French.] 
. . . « She (the Princess of the Missouri, Now Madame Marin) possessed 
a beautiful repeating watch, adorned with diamonds, which the savages 


called a spirit, because of its movement, which appeared to them super- 
natural. 


The Indian chiefs, except for the one who died while 
crossing the ocean, returned to their tribes. The famous 
Chicagou, according to De Villiers, lived to a very old age, 
“keeping always carefully a snuffbox given to him by the 
Duchess of Orléans.” 


De Bourgmond retired from service with the Company 
of the Indies. Having safely married his “Princesse des 
Missouris” to his sergeant Dubois, he must have returned 
to his ‘rich widow.” 

In December 1725, De Bourgmond received his letters 
of nobility. The Royal genealogist, Charles d’Hozier, 
designed his coat of arms, representing an Indian resting 
against a silver mountain, on a blue field.” 

De Bourgmond never reached the fame of La Salle, yet 
his plans were sound and based on a solid knowledge of the 
Missouri country and its Indians. He cannot be blamed 
for a lack of vision toward the Company of the Indies and 
its constant desire for economy, making futile every attempt 
to extend the borders of New France toward the West. 


The ‘Princesse des Missouris.” 

“1Bossu, Jean Bernard, Nouveaux Voyages, aux Indes Occidentales, Vol. I, 
pp. 74, 166, and Nouveaux Voyages dans L’ Amérique Septentrionale, p. 27. 

“De Villiers, La Découverte du Missouri . . . ., p. 125. 
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Fort Orleans was soon abandoned and even its ruins 
have not yet been discovered. 

A letter dated September 30, 1726, to Périer, governor of 
Louisiana, contains instructions either to reduce or to abandon 
the establishment on the Missouri. 


A fort is still-maintained on the Missouri river, about 180 leagues 
farther than the Illinois, where at present twelve to fifteen men keep 
garrison, but the total should be reduced to eight. If this expense seems 
futile to Mr. Périer, he will abandon the fort, and it will be enough to send 
to this post the missionary who is designated for it.** 


By an order of October 8, 1727, both the post of the 
Illinois and Fort Orleans were to be abandoned. On April 1, 
1729, Périer wrote: 


I have relieved the post which we had in Missouri and which occa- 
sioned considerable expense to the Company and without bringing any 
profit. On the contrary, all the French who have been killed, have been 
murdered while going into the Missouri country where it is easy for the 
Fox to surprise them. Having but one post exposed to the Fox left [the 
Illinois post], it will be easier to protect this one.“ 


Since Justin Winsor edited his valuable History of America 
De Bourgmond’s name is closely linked with the history of 
Missouri. At least today Etienne Véniard de Bourgmond 
has his deserved place in American history, along with La 
Salle, De la Vérendrye, St. Denis, the Mallet Brothers, and 
many other French travelers. The explorer of ‘Je pays du 
Missouri” is no longer an unknown man. 


“Margry, Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais . . . ., Vol. VI, 
p. 452. Cf. also the letter of Bienville and Salmon, of April 30, 1741, referring 
to this Fort Orleans, Ibid, pp. 466-68. 

“De Villiers, La Découverte du Missouri . . . ., pp. 116-17. 
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THE MARION COLLEGE EPISODE IN NORTH- 
EAST MISSOURI HISTORY 


BY HOWARD I. MCKEE! 


From a Presbyterian minister’s desire to found a school 
in pioneer northeast Missouri grew the unique educational 
“plan” for Marion college. Conceived as an institution of 
higher education in a day when Missouri had not even a 
common public school system, Marion college boasted a 
staff of eastern professors and sought to offer a thorough 
education without fear of expense to industrious young men. 
The first college chartered by the Missouri legislature and 
the second educational institution in Missouri to be granted 
the right to confer college degrees, it is said to have had the 
airs of Yale and Harvard if not of Oxford and Cambridge. 
A “western Andover’ was the name applied by its pro- 
slavery opponents. 


Dr. David Nelson, a Presbyterian minister from Ken- 
tucky, came to Missouri around 1829-1830 and settled 13 
miles northwest of Palmyra. Almost immediately he turned 
his interests toward establishing a college in that region to 
furnish a thorough education to “industrious young men, 
farmers, and mechanics.” Among the prominent men of 
the county who became associated with him in his educa- 
tional ambitions were Dr. David Clark? and William Muldrow, 
large landholders and land speculators of the vicinity. Appli- 
cation for a college in Marion county to be known as Marion 
college reached the Missouri legislature late in 1830 and on 
January 15, 1831, that body issued its first ‘‘college” charter 


lHOWARD I. MCKEF, a native of South Dakota, is director of social studies 
in the Warrensburg, Missouri, public high school. He received an M.A. 
degree from the state university of Iowa in 1931 and has had graduate work at 
the University of Chicago and the University of Missouri. During 1931-1936 
he was connected as teacher, principal, and superintendent in the public schools 
at Newburg, Iowa. From 1937-1941 he was a research associate on the staff 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri. He has contributed articles on 
historical subjects to the Missouri Historical Review, the Dictionary of American 
History, and the School and Community magazine. 

2Dr. David Clark emigrated to Missouri from Kentucky about 1826 and 
is said to have been the first physician to settle in Marion county. 
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in the State. The trustees named consisted mainly of prac- 
tical northeast Missouri farmers. Those incorporated in 
addition to Clark and Muldrow were J. A. Minter, Willis 
Samuel, John Barr, James Proffitt, Cyrus C. Ewing, Joseph 
Lafon, Thomas A. Young, William J. McElroy, James Spear, 
and Walter B. Dimmitt.’ 


What happened during the very early days of Marion 
college is vague. This historical first chartered college in 
Missouri was established on the prairies of Marion county 
about 12 miles northwest of Palmyra on section 6, township 
58 north, range 7, west of the fifth principal meridian.‘ 
Eleven acres of land were given as a site, and here the founders 
built a log school building. Dr. David Nelson became at 
once the first president of the college and the teacher. Few 
students appeared for the first term, but the college sponsors 
were undaunted and set out upon a program destined to attract 
national attention and to draw students from an area extend- 
ing from New England to Texas. 


The original plan for the college was limited in scope. 
The founders believed that a few thousand dollars would be 
sufficient to purchase the necessary land to establish a library 
and to erect and equip adequate dormitories and classrooms. 
At first they looked mainly to the people of Missouri for sup- 
port. Dr. Nelson was commissioned to travel over the State 
to solicit aid. The Reverend Cyrus Nichols, a Presbyterian 
missionary who was partly supported by the American home 
missionary society, went east to lay the wants of the college 
before the benevolent there. The small sums collected by 
these men were totally inadequate for carrying out even 
the simple plan of the college board. Only one rather un- 
pretentious college building and a few cottages were erected.® 


The failure to raise the money necessary to launch the 
college in no way dampened the ardor of the trustees. William 
Muldrow, one of the incorporators and a large progressive 


*Dimmitt had immigrated to Marion county from Kentucky in 1829 and 
had pre-empted large land holdings. 

‘Laws of the State of Missouri, 6th G. A., 1st Sess., 1830-1831, p. 17. 

‘First Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Marion College, Mo., 
1835-1836, p. 20. 
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farmer, began taking an active interest in the school. Tradi- 
tion credits Muldrow, Nelson, and Clark with working out 
the plan for operating Marion college under the manual labor 
school system. If once endowed with sufficient land, it was 
thought the college would be self-supporting and deserving 
young men of little means could then have an opportunity 
to receive a thorough education by their own labors. The 
hope of making Marion college the equal of any eastern college 
or university also had its origin about this time. 

The manual labor plan as it was developed at Marion 
college was in no way “unique,” as some writers have sup- 
posed. However, it can justly be called ambitious. No 
manual labor school of the 1830s known to the author was 
comparable to Marion college.6 The plan in the minds of 
the originators called for an initial purchase of some 5,000 
acres of land for the support and operation of a college with 
twelve professors and at least 420 students.’ One basic 
difference that might be noted between the college and other 
manual labor schools was that the work was more specifically 
limited to agriculture. However, it may have been the 
need for diversified labor as well as for the repair of farm 
machinery that led to the erection of a large blacksmith shop 
on the college campus. 

The college in its advanced stages was to consist of three 
departments, as far as the author can determine—the pre- 
paratory school and the literary (or collegiate) and theological 
departments. The general plan for the support of the literary 
department was to divide the college farm into tracts of some 
300 acres each over which a professor of the department was 
to have general supervision. Assigned under him in the culti- 
vation of the tract were to be thirty students, working 3 hours 


6A nationally known manual labor school was established at Zelienople, 
Pennsylvania, about 1830 on a 444-acre tract. The Lane Seminary in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, another well-known manual labor school, was located on a 110- 
acre farm and in 1834 had housing facilities for 100 students. In the middle 
1830s, the town of Gynn, Georgia, purchased 750 acres of land for $3,800 and 
established a school on the manuallabor plan. Other schools were established 
and plans were made for some which apparently were never developed. Yet 
a considerable search has failed to bring to light even a plan for a school com- 
parable to Marion college. 

TMissouri Argus (St. Louis), April 14, 1837, p. 3. 
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daily. The estimated annual return from the 300-acre tract 
was $3,000. One-third of this amount was to be appro- 
priated to the professor for his salary and the remainder 
after covering the expenses of farming was to be divided 
among the thirty students for their support and expenses 
at the college. 


The plan for the theological department was to place 
each professor in charge of 500 acres of land and fifty student 
laborers. Much of the land was to be planted in timothy 
and harvested for hay. This would simplify the labor prob- 
lem. The entire lower Mississippi river valley, the gulf 
region, and the West Indies were considered an excellent 
hay market. At that time the price of hay seldom fell below 
$20 a ton and in 1834 it sold for $40 a ton. The estimated 
freight charges were $5 a ton. The promoters considered a 
conservative estimate on the yield of the college lands to be 
2 tons to the acre. The arithmetic was simple—500 acres 
would yield 1,000 tons with a net profit of $15,000, or cer- 
tainly never less than $12,000. One-third of this would give 
the professor a net income of from $3,000 to $5,000, leaving 
a fund of from $8,000 to $10,000 to be divided among the 
students* and to defray the expenses of farming. The 
student could not fail to make expense money as tuition was 
only $20 a year and board $50. 


In order to carry the plan into operation, Dr. Nelson 
first appealed to the genera! assembly of the Presbyterian 
church. The “Education board” of that body pledged $10,000 
to land purchases for the college. But after a few purchases 
were made and further plans were underway, a misunderstand- 
ing arose between the agents of the college and the education 
board over the character of certain lands under consideration. 
The result was the dissolution of the agreement; the lands 
already purchased became the property of the general as- 
sembly of the church.® 


8First Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Marion College, Mo., 
1835-1836, p. 25; The Philadelphian (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania), May 28, 
1935. 


*First Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Marion College, Mo., 
1835-1836, p. 20. 
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These setbacks made the development of Marion college 
slow. Two years had passed since the granting of the charter 
and Marion college was little more than a name. As late as 
the winter of 1834 the plant consisted of no more than a one- 
story building 40 x 20 feet and a number of cottages. The 
Palmyra Courier, a strong Jacksonian paper and the organ 
of the Democratic party in northeast Missouri, was strongly 
opposed to the entire college venture. It derisively listed the 
enrollment in the college as from twenty to thirty students. 
A more sympathetic, and perhaps a somewhat biased account 
in the Christian Almanac placed the number at sixty.!° 

It is surprising that the promoters of Marion college 
overlooked the State treasury as a source of local aid in the 
early 1830s. An accurate statement would be that at that 
time everyone’s fingers were itching to get hold on the State 
seminary fund. Citizens petitioned the general assembly 
to opportion this fund among the counties for the founding 
of academies and common schools." 

The State legislature during the 1830s very definitely 
had an interest in manual labor schools which the founders of 
Marion college might have taken advantage of. The report 
of the Hertich commission which was presented to the general 
assembly by Governor Daniel Dunklin on November 29, 
1834, strongly recommended the founding of a State normal 
school on the manual labor plan."* On February 2, 1835, 
Henry Watts of Lincoln county introduced joint resolutions 
in the Missouri house urging that a State seminary of learn- 
ing, or a State university, be established according to this 
plan.* Two years later on February 6, 1837, a law incor- 
porating the Cooper county agricultural school on the manual 
labor plan was approved. The charter requirement for this 
college was that the professors and students spend one-third 
of their time working either on the college farm or in the 
college laboratories and mechanic shops.'* 


10 Western Examiner, Vol. I, No. 21 (November 1, 1834), pp. 167-68. 

1 House Journal, 8th Mo. G. A., 1834-1835, pp. 146, 203; Senate Journal, 
8th Mo. G. A., 1834-1835, p. 221. 

12 House Journal, 8th Mo. G. A., 1834-1835, p. 90. For text of report see 
Jeffersonian Republican (Jefferson City), December 6, 1834, p. 2. 

13 House Journal, 8th Mo. G. A., 1834-1835, p. 302. 

“Laws of the State of Missouri, 9th G. A., 1st Sess., 1836-1837, pp. 161-63. 
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There is no evidence in the journals of either the Mis- 
souri house or senate to indicate that the Marion college 
trustees officially attempted to enlist support from the State 
legislature or to obtain a portion of the State seminary fund. 

However, an address made by the president of the college 
in St. Louis on April 6, 1837, appears in tone to have been a 
bid for State aid. The Reverend William S. Potts, a Presby- 
terian minister of St. Louis who had become president of 
the college in 1835, emphasized the need for a State “‘seminary 
on a large scale.” He detailed the manual labor plan of 
Marion college as one way to a cheaper endowment. “In 
this work”’ of founding a State normal school ‘‘some improve- 
ment needs immediately to be made. Either the establish- 
ment of a seminary for the preparation of teachers, or, the 
quickest course, employing some of the colleges already in 
operation for this purpose.’ 

But to return to the beginning, the difficulties which 
the trustees of Marion college had in collecting necessary 
funds for launching the institution did not convince them 
of the impracticability of their plan. The failure on the 
part of the people to support the school was, they thought, 
not due to indifference or a lack of interest in the project, 
but rather to the general feeling of doubt that a college could 
be self-supporting. Convinced that Marion college could 
be a money-making institution, the founders decided to borrow 
the money and launch the college on a paying plan from the 
start. 

In April 1833 Muldrow, Nelson, and Clark borrowed 
$20,000 in New York City on their own account for ten years 
time at 7 per cent interest.: They gave their personal holdings 
and the lands purchased as security. 

One condition of the loan was that at least 4,000 acres of 
land be purchased in one body. They were able to purchase 
only 470 acres in the vicinity of the college. To get the 
amount of land called for in the contract at the govern- 
ment price of $1.25 an acre, it was necessary to go 14 miles 
southeast of the college where in the midst of a well-watered 


Missouri Argus, April 14, 1837, p. 3: 
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prairie 4,019 acres were purchased. In order to obtain 
needed timber and coal, the trustees bought 480 acres in 
addition from individuals at a higher price. These sales 
brought Marion college into the possession of 4,969 acres 
of the finest Marion county land."* 

To facilitate the management of the college property 
and as well to protect their own personal property, Muldrow, 
Nelson, and Clark organized themselves into the “Education 
Company of the West.” This company, increased to seven 
members for the purposes of council, was never chartered. 
The unfortunate circumstance of having a non-legal corpora- 
tion managing the finances of the college became the source 
of considerable criticism and misunderstanding. Many 
friends of the college became suspicious of the motives and 
good faith of the board of trustees.!” 

Muldrow, Nelson, and Clark visited the east during the 
fall and winter of 1834 and returned with donations and 
subscriptions of sums to be paid amounting to $19,000. As 
the New York creditors were not eager for their money, 
plans were made to use all the funds collected to erect build- 
ings and fences and to bring the college lands into cultivation."* 

In October 1834, after funds other than the New York 
loan were received for improving the college farms, the 
“Education Company of the West” transferred the title 
of the whole property to the trustees of the college, retaining 
only the right to manage the land.!® 

The work of the three principal agents of Marion college 
cannot be evaluated alone in terms of the money they col- 
lected. William Muldrow was perhps the most energetic 
member of the trio. Although a man of limited education, 
he presented his Marion college plan with earnestness and 
enthusiasm which could not but interest men of education 
and wealth. One of the leading men who came under his 
influence was the Reverend Ezra Stiles Ely. 


1First Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Marion College, Mo., 
1835-1836, p. 21. 


17 Western Examiner, November 1, 1834, p. 168. 
18The Philadelphian, May 28, 1835. 


19First Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Marion College, Mo., 
1835-1836, p. 22, 
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In 1835 Ely resigned the pastorate he had held for twenty- 
one years in the fashionable Old Pine street Presbyterian 
church in Philadelphia to accept a position on the faculty 
of Marion college. Just how much money he invested in 
the college and in Marion and Shelby county real estate is 


not known, but contemporary accounts place it between 
$60,000 and $100,000. 


The appeal of the West must have been great to lure this 
wealthy, well-educated pastor from the culture and promi- 
nence he enjoyed .n the East. With a master’s degree from 
Yale and theological study under his father, he was ordained 
and became pastor of a small Congregational church at Col- 
chester, Connecticut, at the age of 20. In 1810 he became 
the chaplain of the city hospital and almhouse of New York 
City. During this work he collected material for his first 
book, the Journal, which was reprinted in England under the 
title Visits of Mercy. 

Ely’s pastorship at the Third Presbyterian church on 
Pine street in Philadelphia began in 1814. An influential 
figure in the general assembly of the Presbyterian church, 
he was twelve times a delegate to its conventions during 
his pastorship in Philadelphia. From 1825 to 1836 he served 
as clerk of the assembly and in 1828 he was elected moderator. 
Ely was a writer of distinction; his published works number 
fifteen. He edited for some years The Philadelphian, a weekly 
religious paper published in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
He left in manuscript form a ‘History of the Churches of 
Philadelphia.’’?° 

Ely was not the only outstanding easterner to fall under 
the spell of Muldrow and his associates. The Reverend James 
Gallaher, pastor of the Third Presbyterian church in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, an author, and one of the most noted preachers 
in the West, likewise became a professor in Marion college. 
John McKee and Redick McKee, wealthy laymen and busi- 
ness men of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, joined in the spectacular 


20Dexter, Franklin B., Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College 
With Annals of the College History, Vol. V, pp. 647-51. See also Journal of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, Vol. II, pp. 321-24, 
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plans for founding Marion City and the Marion City rail- 
road. All invested heavily in real estate. 

The investments by eastern capitalists gave new impetus 
to the growth of the college. On the advice of these new 
friends, the board of trustees established, May 11, 1835, a 
theological seminary in connection with the college. The de- 
partment included three full professorships and one assistant 
professorship. The Reverend James Gallaher became pro- 
fessor of didactic theology and sacred eloquence; the Reverend 
Ezra Stiles Ely, professor of polemic theology, Biblical 
literature and sacred criticism: and the Reverend Job F. 
Halsey, professor of pastoral theology. The reverend Charles 
W. Nassau of the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia and 
later the accomplished head of a girls school at Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey, was elected to teach the Greek and Hebrew 
language courses. iu 

Sometime previous to the meeting to establish the 
theological department, the Reverend William S. Potts, 
popular Presbyterian minister of St. Louis, accepted the 
presidency of the college. The exact date of Dr. Nelson’s 
resignation is not known, neither are the facts of his leaving 
Missouri especially clear. However, this much seems certain. 
Although southern by birth and at one time a slaveholder, 
Nelson became convinced slavery was morally wrong. Loyal 
to his convictions, he became an anti-slavery agitator and 
was driven from Missouri either in 1835 or 1836. His with- 
drawal from the presidency of Marion college in 1835 was a 
move no doubt to pacify the pro-slavery group in northeast 
Missouri. 

The summer of 1835 was full of activity for Marion 
college. On the small tract northwest of Palmyra where the 
regular collegiate department of the college was established, 
at least two buildings were under construction—the president’s 
house and a new boarding house. Plans were also underway 
for other buildings including houses for the steward and the 
college farmer. 

The theological department and preparatory school had 
their location on the large 4,000-acre tract southwest of 

Palmyra. Here by the opening of the fall term in 1835 the 
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trustees expected to have accommodations for 100 students. 
This called for the erection during the summer of a boarding 
house, recitation hall, a number of dormitories, and houses 
for the steward and farmer. Later that summer, the trustees 
issued a statement saying they expected to add law and 
medical departments as soon as funds would permit. Plans 
were also under consideration for establishing a girls’ school 
nearby. 

The first annual catalog of Marion college was issued in 
1835 and listed a total of eighty students, fifty-two of which 
were out-of-state. Perhaps a more cosmopolitan student 
body could not have been found in an educational institution 
in the entire Middle West. Students were attending from 
ten states in addition to Missouri. New York and Penn- 
sylvania headed the list with a total of thirteen students each 
in the college. Six students each attended from Ohio and 
Virginia. 

All the Missouri students were from north of the Mis- 
souri river. Sixteen were from Marion county and one from 
Clay county on the western border. 

Only three of the eighty students in Marion college in 
1835 were seniors; seven were sophomores, ten, freshmen, and 
sixty, members of the preparatory school. Thomas Hart 
Benton, a nephew of Missouri’s well-known omnes, was 
enrolled in the preparatory division. 

Young Benton went to the Iowa country in 1837 and in 
1838-1839 conducted at Dubuque what appears to have been 
the first classical school in the territory. He was elected to 
Iowa’s first senate in 1846 and two years later he became 
state superintendent of public instruction, a position he held 
until 1854. He was executive secretary of the Iowa state 
board of education from 1858 to 1862.7! 

Two members of the freshman class became well-known 
in Missouri. Henry A. Nelson was later a prominent Pres- 
byterian minister in St. Louis. Although a Radical, he 
strongly opposed the ‘‘test oath” for ministers. The second 
freshman, Alexander L. Slayback, who entered the college 


1 Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. II, p. 213. 
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at the age of 15, became a prominent lawyer of northeast 
Missouri. In later years he moved to Lexington, Missouri, 
and was a leader in the movement to establish the Masonic 
college there. 

It is not surprising in view of the rigid curriculum out- 
lined for the college students that the number receiving 
degrees was unusually small. William T. Davis, a native of 
Washington county, took his A.B. degree in 1841. His 
educational career thereafter in Missouri saw him first as- 
sociated with William T. Lucky at the famous old Howard 
high school at Fayette, later as president of the Masonic 
college at Lexington, and from 1859 to 1864 as principal of a 
boys’ school at Glasgow, Missouri. 

Professor Frederick T. Kemper, for a time a teacher in 
Westminster college in Fulton and the founder of Kemper 
military institute at Boonville, appears to have been a graduate 
of Marion college. 

Missouri’s scholarly minister, the Reverend John Leigh- 
ton, D. D., attended Marion college for a time. Another 
promising student was Joseph K. Rogers, later president of 
Christian college, Columbia, Missouri, and curator of the 
University of Missouri. Alfred W. Lamb, Missouri Con- 
gressman and a curator of the University of Missouri, was a 
student in 1838. 

The first annual catalog of the college indicates that at 
that time only those teaching in the theological department 
were given the title of professor. The men instructing in 
the college proper or the literary department were called 
“teachers.” The Reverend William S. Potts, president, is 
listed in the catalog as a member of the college faculty, but 
in a college advertisement published in the Missouri Argus 
for August 26, 1836, he carries the title ‘Professor of Belles 
Lettres and Mental and Moral Philosophy.” 

The Reverend Job F. Halsey seems to have divided his 
time between the college proper and the theological depart- 
ment and is listed with the college faculty as a “teacher.” 
Those carrying the title of teacher for the term 1835-1836 
were the Reverend Samuel C. McConnell, teacher of natural 
philosophy and mathematics; Samuel Barschall, teacher of 
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Hebrew, German, and French;” and John Roche, teacher of 
Latin and Greek. Roche later became a professor in the 
historical old Bonne Femme college in Boone county. 

During its entire history, Marion college boasted a 
faculty of eastern professors. The Reverend J. H. Angew, a 
professor of languages at Newark college, Delaware, came 
in the summer of 1836. One year later, Charles B. Adams, a 
student and assistant on the faculty at Amherst college, was 
elected to the chair of chemistry and natural history. The 
Reverend Hiram P. Goodrich came in 1838 from a pro- 
fessorship in Biblical literature in Union theological seminary, 
Prince Edward, Virginia, to the vice-presidency of Marion 
college and a professorship in Latin and Greek. One year 
later he became president. To Goodrich goes the credit for 
suggesting the name ‘“‘Westminster”’ for the college in Fulton. 

In the same year, 1838, John Thomson, a professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy in the University of 
Nashville, Tennessee, accepted the chair of natural philosophy, 
mathematics, and chemistry. His previous training and ex- 
perience in engineering enabled him to teach the course in 
civil engineering which was then in popular demand. Ben- 
jamin Lackland, later the director of the classical department 
of Oakley seminary north of St. Louis, taught at Marion 
for a time. 

One of the outstanding men appointed to the faculty 
in 1838 was the Reverend Hervey H. Hayes, principal of the 
manual labor institute at Zelienople, Pennsylvania. Hayes 
became the principal of the preparatory department at the 
lower college located on the large tract. He purchased at 
least 1,350 acres of the college land and was the one from 
whom the Masonic Grand Lodge of Missouri later acquired 
title to the college buildings and campus. 

A list of the trustees published in 1835 shows changes 
in the original board. Seven of the charter members had 
resigned and the board had been increased from twelve to 
seventeen members. The new members were the Reverend 





22Barschall had received his education in Germany and The Philadelphian 
of May 28, 1835, hailed him as the ‘‘most accomplished teacher of the Hebrew 
and German languages which our country can boast.’’ 
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William S. Potts; the Reverend David Nelson; Cyrus Nichols; 
Henry Dunn, farmer, stock raiser, and large landholder; 
Samuel Sloane, Palmyra physician; Henry Willis, a prominent 
Mason and farmer; Thomas L. Anderson, a popular lawyer of 
northeast Missouri, and later a member of the constitutional 
convention of 1845, the State legislature, and Congress; the 
Reverend William P. Cochran, pastor of the Columbia 
Presbyterian church from 1828 to 1833, one of the incor- 
porators of Columbia college, and later a trustee of West- 
minster college; James Porter; Theodore Jones, an early 
Marion county settler whose home served as the county 
courthouse until a court building was erected; and Jeter 
Hicks, an early settler and the founder of an historical mill 
about 4 miles north of Philadelphia, Missouri. 

Changes made in the personnel of the board during the 
1836-1838 biennium indicate an effort to extend the influence 
of the college. Four of the seven members appointed during 
the period were of considerable prominence in Missouri. 
They were Archibald Gamble; Beverly Allen, prominent St. 
Louis lawyer and politician; the Reverend Artemus Bullard, 
graduate of Amherst college, the organizer of the Presbyterian 
church in Springfield, pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
in St. Louis, and in 1853 one of the incorporators of Webster 
college; and John McKee, a land speculator and town and 
railroad promoter. The other new members were Henry T. 
Darrah, Moses S. Harris, and John Kerr. 

The roster of students enrolled during 1837-1838 shows 
that the college was coming to depend more and more for 
students from Missouri although the number of states rep- 
resented had increased from eleven to sixteen. Of the ninety- 
one then enrolled, forty-three were Missouri boys. Five boys 
were from St. Louis and there were students representing 
Butler, Pettis, Cole, Lafayette, Perry, and Pulaski counties 
from south of the river. As for northwest Missouri, there 
were students enrolled from Ray and Clinton counties.” 

The advance in the enrollment from eighty in 1835 to 
ninety-one in 1837, the subsequent decline to seventy in 


BThird Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Marion College, Mo., 
1837-1838, pp. 4-7. 
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1838 and sixty-two the following year would seem to in- 
dicate that the depression and not pro-slavery opposition to 
President Nelson was responsible for the decline of the college. 
The enrollment from the northeastern states dropped from 
thirty-one in 1835 to five in 1839. 


Just how closely Marion college was patterned after 
eastern colleges and universities is perhaps best illustrated 
by the course of study. In 1835 the students in the pre- 
paratory department studied “English Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Geography; Latin Grammar, Latin Prosody, Mair’s Introduc- 
tion, Latin Reader, Caesar, and Sallust; Greek Grammar, 
Neilson’s Greek Exercises, Jacob’s Greek Reader; Hisivries 
of Greece, Rome and the United States; Took’s Pantheon.’ 


The curriculum of the collegiate department showed even 
more of the classical element. Courses outlined for the fresh- 
man class were “‘Virgil’s Aeneid, Livy, Roman Antiquities; 
Zenophon’s Cyropaedia, Graeca Majora, Greek Antiquities; 
Translation of English into Latin, Ancient Geography; 
Algebra; Declamation—Bible Recitation.’ 


The sophomores studied ‘‘Virgil’s Bucolics and Georgics, 
Cicero’s Select Orations, Horace; Homer’s Illiad, Graeca 
Majora (Oratorical and Philosophical Extracts); Geometry; 
Composition, Declamation, Reading Lessons—Bible Recita- 
tion.’ 

The junior course included ‘‘Cicero de Oratore, Juvenal; 
Graeca Majora (Critical, Miscellaneous and Epic extracts); 
Longinus, Greek Testament; Hebrew (commenced) at the 
option of the student; Trigonometry (plain and spherical), 
Conic Sections, application of Algebra to Geometry and 
Trigonometry; Rhetoric, Elements of Criticism, Evidences of 
Christianity, Political Economy; Original Speeches, Com- 
position—Bible Recitation.’”?” 

The course for seniors was perhaps more in harmony 
with present-day curricula than the studies outlined for the 


*4First Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Marion College, Mo., 
1835-1836, p. 7. 
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first three years. Their course was ‘Tacitus, Cicero de 
Amicit’. and de Senectute; Graeca Majora (finished); Hebrew 
(continued), German and French at the option of the student; 
Mental and Moral Philosophy; Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy; Chemistry, Geology and Mineralogy; Original 
Speeches, Composition—Bible Recitation.’’?* 

The college authorities surprisingly enough considered 
the course they offered quite ‘‘simple and practicable” and 
required the student seeking a diploma to ‘‘master it fairly.” 
A student wishing to omit a single one of the courses listed 
was admitted to the college as “Irregular.’’® 

When incorporated, Marion college was given the right 
to grant college and university degrees. This was the second 
educational institution in Missouri to be given the right.*° 

Marion college was Missouri’s best housed college a 
century ago. Devout philanthropists, anxious to help evan- 
gelize the half-wild West, and wealthy speculators bent on 
encouraging settlement and land sales poured money—no 
one seems to know exactly how much—into the building of a 
president’s house, a recitation hall, dining hall, all in brick, 
and the famous ‘‘Brick Row” of twenty-eight dormitories. 

The “Lower college’”’ campus near Ely was subject to 
similar lavishness. The buildings erected there included a 
one-story brick boarding house, 90 x 26 feet, with a kitchen 
back, six brick cottages, two one-story frame cottages, a 
frame storehouse, log-cabins, barns, a blacksmith shop, and 
other buildings. 

Yet Marion college was more than a school where poor 
but ambitious young men might obtain an education at 
little cost. It was an experiment in community living by the. 


2 Tbid. 

Students of the history of education in Missouri may wish to compare 
this program of study with that inaugurated by Frémon de Lauriére in his 
school at Ste. Genevieve in the middle 1790s. He made no mention of the 
classical languages and organized his curriculum around reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography. To these he added grammar, Spanish, English, 
religion, poetry, music, art, oratory, and agriculture. Provision was also 
made in this early French-Spanish school for guidance and physical education 
programs. See Liljegren, Ernest R., ‘‘Frontier Education in Spanish Louisi- 
ana” in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XX XV, No. 3 (April 1941), pp. 345-72. 

%9St. Mary’s seminary was authorized to confer college and university 
degrees by legislative act of December 13, 1830, 
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side of which “Brook Farm’ and many other much more 
highly publicized ventures can scarcely be compared. Dr. 
Ely wrote as follows for The Philadelphian in the early 
summer of 1835: 


We anticipate that in five years will be seen in Marion county, Mo., 
one of the most beautiful landscapes on earth. The centre of it will con- 
sist of about 5,000 acres of College land spread out like a garden before 
the eyes; all cultivated, and studded at four points with neat brick houses 
devoted to public teachers and their pupils. On the elevated ground in 
the middle of this vast blooming prairie will stand a neat chapel, suf- 
ficiently capacious to accommodate 2,000 people. The small prairie farms 
and wood lands and houses of country gentlemen and mechanics, who 
will own from twenty to three hundred acres of ground each, will encircle 
the whole. All their dwellings may be seen from the chapel, and on the 
morning of a beautiful Sabbath all may see themselves and their neigh- 
bors moving from their homes at the “signal of the church going bell” to 
unite with their fellow-husbandmen, the professors and students, in the 
worship of Almighty God.” 


A notice of the sale of the lands of the lower college farm 
in 1839 shows that some of these anticipations materialized.* 
Many of the tracts—designed as homes for the professors— 
were elaborately improved with large brick dwelling places, 
expensive barns, and some tenants’ quarters. On one 700- 
acre tract stood a “large and elegant new brick dwelling 
house, 50 x 40 feet, two stories high, with wings for offices 
and kitchen, a gallery in the rear and a portico in front; also 
a very large and costly barn, with stone basement for stabling 
stock; and a small one-story tenant’s house.” 

Another improved 800-acre tract included a large three- 
story brick home, 50 x 40 feet with wings for offices and a 
two-story frame dwelling house with kitchen and a small 
stable. Contemporary accounts of the college would in- 
dicate that many of the college lands were fenced, and this at a 
cost to the institution of $130 a mile.* 

In accounting for the unusually ambitious program at 
Marion college, one must not lose sight of the fact that the 


51 Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's Lick Advertiser (Columbia), July 11, 
1835, p. 1. 

2 Missouri Argus, January 31, 1839, p. 4. 
8The Philadelphian, May 28, 1835. 
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college was also part of a speculative bubble of no small 
proportions. While engaged in the development of the college, 
Marion county landholders and speculators, principally 
William Muldrow, envisioned the founding of a city along the 
Mississippi to become the metropolis of the West. On 
December 23, 1835, the deed and plat of the site for Marion 
City were registered with the circuit clerk of Marion county. 
The elaborate plat showed 515 lots with sites for churches, 
schools, warehouses, and an opera-house. The embryo cities 
of Philadelphia and Ely in Marion county and New York in 
Shelby county were also laid out during the heat of the 
speculative scheme. 

Muldrow and Ely went east armed, it is said, with colored 
lithographs of Marion City showing city lots, warehouses, 
public buildings, and plans for other cities and colleges. On 
one trip they were reported to have sold $150,000 worth of 
lots in Marion City and $35,000 in Philadelphia. Wealthy 
easterners trusted Muldrow’s judgment as a financier and 
speculator and placed huge sums of money—some say as 
much as $80,000—in his hands for investment. He received 
a good per cent for his trouble. Local historians say it was 
not unusual for these men to purchase land by the township. 
A report in the Missouri Intelligencer on May 23, 1835, said 
that Dr. Ely had just purchased a large tract of land on the 
Mississippi river extending from ‘“‘Bay Charles to the mouth 
of the Wyaconda, a distance of about 12 miles.” 

The number of acres of land sold at the Palmyra land 
office jumped from 76,241.35 acres in 1834, to 385,705.51 
acres in 1835. In 1836 when Ely, Muldrow, and the McKees 
were particularly active in promoting land sales, 753,650.78 
acres were sold. The payments made by the Palmyra land 
office for that year into the United States treasury amounted 
to $933,931.76—the largest amount ever received in a single 
year from a Missouri land office. The Missouri Argus for 
Octcber 14, 1837, reported that Dr. Ely had invested $50,000 
in northeast Missouri land. The same paper on June 31, 
1838, repeated a rumor that he had brought $100,000 in bank 


“History of Marion County, Missouri (1884), pp. 238-39. 
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notes to Missouri. John and Redick McKee were also heavy 
investors in real estate. 

Closely connected with Marion college and Marion City 
is the famous Marion City and Missouri railroad. The origin 
of the railroad was also a part of the scheme of Muldrow, 
Ely, John McKee, and their associates to sell northeast 
Missouri land. The railroad company was incorporated on 
January 23, 1837, but the work of surveying and grading had 
begun earlier, possibly in July 1836. This, as seems fairly 
certain, was the first railroad to be surveyed and graded in 
Missouri, although the incorporation act of January 23, 1837, 
offered charters to sixteen railroad companies in addition to 
the Marion City and Missouri company. 

The starting point for the railroad was Marion City. 
It was to run west through ‘Railroad Street” to the city of 
Philadelphia with branches to Palmyra and Ely, and from 
there to New York in Shelby county. Eventually the pro- 
moters expected to extend the road to the western border of 
Missouri and from there to the Pacific coast.* 

The national panic of 1837, the effects of which did not 
become especially severe in Missouri until 1841, was responsible 
for the failure of Marion college and the speculation plans 
associated with it. The financial ruin of eastern capitalists 
interested in Marion college and northeast Missouri real 
estate severely strained the finances of the college and caused 
a considerable decline in the enrollment. 

In 1841 only forty-seven students enrolled at Marion. 
In January 1842 the college was refinanced and the Missouri 
Whig hailed the event as the end of the college money troubles. 
It then believed the college had “prospects. . . . of becom- 
ing all that its original founders wished that it might be, 


Little is known of the railroad. Something of the plans appeared in the 
Missouri Argus on August 5, 1836: ‘‘The two engineers . . . . have taken 
a general survey of our railroad route from Marion City to New York. They 
find not the slightest obstruction, and a great share of the distance that requires 
no grading at all. Their report will soon be ready. . . . The difficulties of 
Railroads will vanish when it is generally known that a wooden railroad 
through our prairies will cost less than one thousand dollars per mile, answer- 
ing every purpose of iron rails. And if found advisable, an iron rail can be 
laid on the wooden, at the mere expense of iron. . . . A wooden railroad 
requires no more skill in the construction than the most common log cabins of 
the country.” 
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‘a nursery of sound learning and intelligent piety for the 
far west.’ ’’%6 

In the reorganization of the college, Samuel T. Glover*? 
and Hervey H. Hayes were made the assignees.** 

But Marion college was too much a part of a speculative 
scheme to be saved even by reorganization. Early in 1842, 
Hayes became the owner of the upper and lower college 
buildings and 1,350 acres of the college lands.*® On September 
12, 1842, the Masonic Grand Lodge of Missouri purchased the 
college properties for $9,500 to be used as a school and orphan 
asylum. The old college board of trustees were to remain in 
charge until such time as the Grand Lodge should organize 
a school.*° 

Some time after the purchase, the college was reincor- 
porated as the Masonic college of Missouri. J. Worthington 
Smith, grand master of the Grand Lodge of Virginia, was 
elected president. He arrived on the grounds, May 14, 1844, 
and class work began immediately. A number of students had 
enrolled two days earlier. On June 6, Archibald Patterson, 
a Baptist minister, active Mason, and experienced educator, 
arrived to become principal of the preparatory department. 

President Smith reported to the Grand Lodge a year 
later that the school had an enrollment of ninety-nine pupils— 
fourteen freshmen, twenty-four special students, and sixty-one 
preparatory students. 

What seems to have been the last term of old Marion 
college opened on May 5, 1843. The Reverend John Blatch- 
ford had recently succeeded the Reverend Hiram P. Goodrich 
as president. Goodrich succeeded Potts when he resigned 
in 1839. 

Since the buildings of Marion college could not have been 
unoccupied for more than a few months at the most, President 


% Missouri Whig (Palmyra), April 22, 1842, p. 2. 

37In his long career as a Missouri lawyer, Glover appeared in 410 cases 
before the Supreme Court of Missouri, thirty-two before the United States 
supreme court, and thirty-seven before the St. Louis court of appeals. 

%8 Missouri Whig, April 22, 1842, p. 2. 

*%Chiles, Henry C., The Masonic College of Missouri, p. 11. 

“Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the State of Missouri (St. Louis, April 
1843), pp. 10-11. 
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Smith’s report to the Grand Lodge in October 1844 is hard 
to understand. This statement which has led earlier students 


of the history of the college to presume that it closed about 
1840 is: 


The faculty yet labor under many inconveniences, arising from the 
want of suitable repairs in the college. It is presumed that the condition 
of the college property is unknown to the most of the members of the 
Grand Lodge. But as all have an equal and common interest in it, it is 
right that all should be acquainted with the true state of the case. When 
the undersigned first arrived at the College, the place presented a scene 
as cheerless and desolate as can well be imagined. The whole premises 
did not contain one building fit for a human habitation. The only ones 
that could be used at all, were the Presidents House and Refectory, and 
even these were extremely leaky and uncomfortable. The Brick Row, 
which contains 28 dormitories, was entirely unfit for use. The doors and 
windows were utterly demolished and many of the rooms had been used 
as stables and hog-sties. The Hall which formerly served for a chapel and 
recitation rooms, were [sic] in a similar state of ruin. The doors and win- 
dows utterly destroyed, and the floors covered with filth and water. The 
Refectory had not escaped much better, one of the rooms in the basement 
story had been converted into a hog-stie, the meat house into a stable, 
much of the glass broken out, and the cistern filled with filth, rendering 
the water exceedingly offensive to the taste and smell. The beautiful 
Prairie in front of the college, containing about 160 acres was and still is, 
a common, furnishing pasturage for all the horses and cattle and sheep of 
the neighborhood, every rail of the fence that once enclosed it have been 
abstracted, some of these damages have been already repaired. 


Denominational schools played a prominent part in the 
progress of higher education in Missouri in the 1830s. Al- 
though established by private individuals, Marion college 
was strongly Presbyterian. The Catholic school for higher 
education during the period was St. Mary’s seminary at 
Perryville, Missouri, founded in 1818. St. Louis university, 
a Jesuit institution and the first university established west 
of the Mississippi river, was incorporated by the Missouri 
general assembly on December 28, 1832. 


The State university opened April 14, 1841, but for 
more than three decades it was outrivaled by a number of 
church directed schools. As late as 1870, when State normal 
schools were being established at Kirksville and Warrensburg, 
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denominational colleges held first place in the sentiments of 
Missourians.“ 

Possibly future research will uncover much of the history 
of Marion college which remains to be told. Its influence 
along with other denominational schools on the history of 
higher education in Missouri is yet to be analyzed. Too, 
there is the work to be done in comparing the growth and 
influence in Missouri of the typical New England classical 
schools, of which Marion and the Masonic college of Missouri 
were examples, with the more modernistic and practical 
schools introduced in the late 1700s by educated Frenchmen. 


“IMcGee college, founded by the McGee Presbytery of the Presbyterian church 
at College Mound in Macon county, was opened in 1852 and incorporated Feb- 
ruary 23, 1853. For the year 1859-1860, it had a faculty of eight and an enroll- 
ment of 216. This was seventy-six more students than were then enrolled at the 
State university. As late as 1869-1870, the college was still leading with one 
faculty member and twenty-two students more than the university. The decline 
of McGee college and Chapel Hill college, another Presbyterian college estab- 
lished in Lafayette county in 1849, led to the founding of Missouri Valley college 
at Marshall. This school opened on September 17,1889. Westminster college 
in Fulton, still another Presbyterian endeavor, opened in the early 1850s and 
rivaled the university in number of students and professional standing of faculty 
members. Central college in Fayette opened September 21, 1857, with an 
enrollment of 124 students for the first term. This was six more students 
than were then enrolled in the State university, counting irregular students 
and sub-freshmen. 
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FATHER TIMOTHY DEMPSEY 
BY HAROLD J. MCAULIFFE, S. J.' 


Occasionally an unusually brilliant personality illumines 
the history of a state. Such a personality in the history of 
Missouri was Father Timothy Dempsey, pastor of St. Patrick’s 
parish in St. Louis for thirty-eight years. 


EARLY CAREER 


Timothy Dempsey was born at Cadamstown in Offaly 
(King’s) county, Ireland, on October 21, 1867, the first of 
eleven children. After elementary education at his mother’s 
knee, at the local national school, and at the Ballivor national 
school, he attended successively St. Mary’s seminary at 
Mullingar, the diocesan seminary of County Meath at Navan, 
and the foreign missionary college of St. Patrick at Carlow. 
There he was ordained a Catholic priest on June 14, 1891, 
at the age of 24.2, Soon thereafter he began his long life of 
service in the United States. 


In September 1891 young Dempsey received his appoint- 
ment by Archbishop Peter R. Kenrick as substitute pastor to 
St. Stephen’s parish in peaceful Indian creek, Monroe county, 
Missouri. There followed short terms as assistant pastor at 
St. Patrick’s parish near Moberly and at the parish of St. 
John the Baptist in Moberly, the earliest church foundation 
in Randolph county.‘ In 1893 he was transferred to Holy 


1HAROLD J. MCAULIFFE, 8.J., &@ native of Nebraska, is a student of theology 
at St. Mary’s college, St. Marys, Kansas. He received an A.B. degree from 
St. Louis university in 1936 and an M. A. degree from the same university in 
1940. He has instructed in history at Marquette high school and Marquette 
university, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

This article, submitted July 11, 1941, is based on the author's master's 
thesis, Monsignor Timothy Dempsey—An Historical Study of Charitable Enter- 
prises in St. Louis. The author of numerous articles in religious and secular 
publications, he is at present engaged in writing the biography of Father 
Dempsey. 

2Father Dempsey’s Hotel Magazine, Vol. IV, No. 1 (September 1911), p. 4. 


*Rothensteiner, John, History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, Vol. II, pp. 
376, 677. 


*Ibid., p. 386. 
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Angels parish in St. Louis,’ then a bustling metropolis of the 
Midwest. After nearly two years’ ministry in his first St. 
Louis charge, he went to assist in the parish of the Assump- 
tion in St. Louis for the next three years. There he gained 
further experience for his future work. On July 11, 1898,’ he 
received his formal appointment as pastor of St. Patrick’s 
parish where he served until his death on April 6, 1936. 


STARTS HOTEL FOR NEEDY MEN 


St. Patrick’s had been declining for some time and 
presented serious problems to the new pastor. A shifting of 
population was replacing the English-speaking parishioners 
with Poles, Sicilians, Lithuanians, and people of other nation- 
alities. Stately homes, transferred into rooming-houses, be- 
came the meccas of transient farm and railroad workers dur- 
ing off-seasons. Brothels and saloons were increasing in 
number. The transient workers, many of whom lived in 
rotten rooming-houses, wasted their money on lewd women, 
drink, and gambling, and undermined their physical health 
and their moral character.*® 


In the midst of these squalid social conditions, Father 
Dempsey became concerned in the temporal as well as the 
spiritual welfare of his people. With the approval and help 
of his superior, Archbishop John J. Glennon, he opened a low- 
priced hotel during the winter of 1906 on the northeast 
corner of Eighth and Franklin streets—a ‘‘decent home for 
men who wanted to be decent.”"® With the co-operation of 
Harry Hawes, Mayor Rolla Wells, and others, he was able to 
lease in 1907 the three-story brick building at 1111-1121 
North Seventh street which had at one time served as St. 
Patrick’s school.!° 


5Ibid., pp. 464-65. 

®Tbid., pp. 208-209. 

TIbid., p. 651. Rothensteiner gives July 11 as the formal date. Father 
Dempsey celebrated March 17, 1923, as the twenty-fifth anniversary. 

8For a vivid description of conditions see ‘‘Father Tim's Biography" in 
The Mirror, October 1938, p. 5. 

*Father Dempsey’s Hotel Magazine, Vol. I, No. 4 (December 1908), p. 5; 
Ibid., No. 5 (January 1909), p. 3. 
1°7bid., Vol. IX, No. 3 (December 1916), p. 6. 
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For the next thirty years to the time of his death, Father 
Dempsey labored to provide his hotel guests with decent 
sleeping quarters, attractive surroundings, good food, and 
other necessities and conveniences at ridiculously low prices 
or for nothing, depending upon the financial condition of the 
guest.!! Over 100,000 men of various religions, nationalities, 
political alliances, and abilities shared the facilities of the 
hotel. Nearly all of them became personally acquainted with 
the big-hearted pastor. Thousands made use of the free 
labor agency operated in connection with the hotel. 

After the first two years of experience with the hotel, 

Father Dempsey remarked, ‘“‘We never shook the hand of 
a ‘man of the road’ that we don’t want to meet again. . 
If there are mean men on the road, either they did not visit 
our hostelry or they forgot their failings during their stay 
with us.’"* And late in life he said “I have never met a 
mean man yet.” 

Father Dempsey’s service through the hotel left its 
mark not only on countless individual lives but on the local 
city, the State, and the church at large. In some measure he 
corrected the roving disposition of hundreds of men, often 
influencing them to establish homes of their own. He pro- 
vided a comfortable temporary home with attractive sur- 
roundings for over 100,000 men. Through his employment 
agency, he secured work for more thousands and relieved 
deserving men in temporary distress. By his savings depart- 
ment he protected the indigent against exorbitant interest. 
He reformed many a man and inspired many another to 
“keep straight.’ 

The constant needs of the hotel brought sympathy, 
generosity, and self-sacrifice from the people of St. Louis and 
the State. Too, the hotel became the inspiration for similar 
hotels in many other cities, for example, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Milwaukee, Newark, Kansas City, New Orleans, 
and Omaha.'* Impressive was the way in which this priest 





Despite vigilance conditions were sometimes unwholesome. 
Father Dempsey’s Hotel Magazine, Vol. I, No. 4 (December 1908), p. 5. 


For further details see almost any issue of Father Dempsey’s Hotel 
Magazine. 


“Father Dempsey’s Hotel Magazine, passim. 
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did his salutary work for the good of men without distinc- 
tion of race, creed, or nationality. 


FATHER DEMPSEY AS AN EDITOR 


The hotel manager and pastor became an editor in 
September 1908. In order to publicize the work of his hotel 
and to raise money for its operation, he began to issue a 
monthly magazine which was first called Father Dempsey’s 
Hotel Record, later Father Dempsey’s Magazine, and finally 
Father Dempsey’s Hotel Magazine.“ The editor’s delicate 
sense of humor, his wholesome vigor, and his benevolent com- 
passion permeated the magazine articles.*° Boys from 
Father Peter J. Dunne’s Newsboys’ home had the job of 
printing the magazine.’ The hotel publication was in de- 
mand as an advertising medium and had a wide circulation 
in this and foreign countries. 


‘“‘a FRIEND FROM THE CRADLE TO THE GRAVE” 


‘A friend from the cradle to the grave,’’ Father Dempsey 
in the spring of 1909 obtained a burial lot in section 15 of 
Calvary cemetery for the final resting place of those friend- 
less guests who died at the hotel. Ten years later he obtained 
a lot in section 23. He called the plots ‘““The Exiles’ Rest,” 
the name first given to his hotel for working men.'* At the 
foot of the big Celtic Cross and under a granite slab the 
Monsignor himself is buried, surrounded by more than 200 
of his poor friends of various nationalities and walks of life.!® 


\6Father Dempsey’s Hotel Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 5 (January 1909), p.5. In 
this study a uniform title for the magazine is used throughout. 

Facts about the Magazine were obtained from personal inspection of a 
bound collection and from personal interview with Mrs. Patrick Dunne, St. 
Louis, a former secretary of Father Dempsey. 

17Pather Dunne and Father Dempsey were close friends. Father Dunne 
deserves a place in Missouri history for initiating preventive and redemptive 
work among boys, a work vastly improved upon by men such as Monsignor 
Edward J. Flanagan, founder of Boys Town. 

18Father Dempsey’s Hotel Magazine, Vol. I, No. 9 (May 1909), p. 11. 

18Catholic-Herald (St. Louis), October 30, 1931: Cemetery figures for 
1909-1931. Figures for 1932-1936 were obtained from Dennis O'Leary, super- 
intendent of Calvary. 
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A DAY NURSERY AND EMERGENCY HOME 


Father Dempsey’s civic and religious zeal found another 
outlet in the plight of needy mothers forced to work because 
of desertion or the untimely death, imprisonment, or illness 
of their husbands. In sympathy with their problem of caring 
for their children, he rented a nine-room residence at 1019 
North Sixth street and remodeled it to take care of children 
left for the day while their mothers were at work. The 
nursery also became the home for children whose parents 
were unable to provide for them.?° 


But Father Dempsey had started something which was 
to make his “gray hairs white.’ A temporary adjustment 
was made when the house next door was added to the nursery, 
but in time this failed to provide sufficient room. In Sep- 
tember 1913, a transfer was made to new, well-equipped 
quarters behind the parish school at 1209 North Sixth street 
where the institution was thereafter maintained.” 


When the nursery was begun, lay women cared for the 
children. Later the Sisters of St. Joseph took over and for 
the last twenty-six years the Daughters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul have been in charge.” As the receipts were 
always much less than the average $5,000 annual expenditure, 
the continuation of this charitable work depended largely on 
contributions. During some years, the average attendance 
was as high as sixty.** Father Dempsey took a personal 
interest in every youngster placed in the institution. 


A REFUGE FOR WORKING WOMEN 


Working mothers who left their children at the nursery 
often asked Father Dempsey whether he could not find living 
quarters for them downtown close to their work and their 
children. Women and girls in temporary financial distress 


20Father Dempsey’s Hotel Magazine, Vol. III, No. 2 (October 1910), p. 4. 

214 statement Father Dempsey often made to his secretary, Mrs. Dunne. 

22Father Dempsey’s Hotel Magazine, Vol. V, No. 12 (September 1913), 
p. 7. 

BIbid., Vol. IV, No. 3 (November 1911), p. 3; Ibid., No. 4 (December 


1911). ». 4; Ibid., Vol. VI, No. 10 (July 1914), p. 3. 
24 


‘tistical reports see Father Dempsey'’s Hotel Magazine, passim. 
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asked for a decent home where they could reside comfortably 
and respectably. Innocent young girls and women who had 
been lured from the rural districts in the hope of profitable 
employment in the city needed the safeguards of a good hotel 
under respectable auspices.” 

These considerations led Father Dempsey to rent the 
old Bement hotel at Broadway and Dickson streets in July 
1911. In September 1918, the hotel transferred operations 
to a larger and better equipped building at 1421 Hogan, the 
former St. Vincent’s orphan asylum. Under the motherly 
management of Miss Mary Coughlin throughout the years a 
family and home spirit prevailed at the hotel.2”7_ A free labor 
agency existed similar to that in the men’s hotel. A less 
fortunate similarity was that the hotel for women likewise 
operated at a financial loss because of the many free guests.”* 
The average number of guests each year was 12,750 or 35 
per day. Free transportation and free hospitalization were 
provided for thousands. 


WATCHES OUT FOR UNDER-NOURISHED CHILDREN 


In 1922 Father Dempsey inherited the White Cross 
Crusade from the pastor of St. Leo’s parish. One of its pur- 
poses was to gather and sell papers, magazines, rags, furniture, 
and other discarded articles. The money went to buy whole- 
some foods for the children in the nursery.2® The central 
headquarters located at 3525 Cozens avenue also afforded 
employment for a number of men from Father Dempsey’s 
hotel.*° 


, THE CONVALESCENT HOME 


Another need of the women of the district came to 
Father Dempsey’s attention. In November 1924, a year and 


— wv. 


%Father Dempsey’s Hotel Magazine, Vol. IV, No. 1 (September 1911), p. 
18; Ibid., Vol. III, No. 12 (August 1911), p. 7. 

%Ibid., Vol. IX, No. 1 (September 1918), p. 3. 

27St. Louis Globe-Democrat, November 21, 1914. 

For statistical reports see Father Dempsey’s Hotel Magazine. 
r 2951. Louis Globe-Democrat, July 8, 1928. 

%°Personal interview with Edward O’Brien at the Crusade. According to 
him $10,000 a year was cleared in the early days. 
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a half after he was made a Monsignor,* he set out to remodel 
the south wing of the women’s hotel to take care of women 
recently released from hospitals but not yet strong enough 
to resume their daily work. The convalescent center was a 
worthy project but the cost of operation always greatly 
exceeded the receipts. 


FREE LUNCHROOM FEEDS THOUSANDS 


In the worst of the hard times after the general financial 
collapse of 1929, the 64-year-old Monsignor opened a free 
lunchroom in the parish school basement.” A total of 
5,673,916" free lunches were served to needy men from the 
opening day, November 16, 1931, to the day of his death, 
April 6, 1936. 

Steady newspaper publicity acquainted people with the 
good work being done and with the need for financial backing. 
Father Dempsey’s friendly relations with members of the 
press had always served him well. On his silver jubilee as a 
priest, his newspaper friends presented him with a purse and 
praised him by letter and poetry.* In 1929 he declared quite 
simply, ‘‘The newspapers are entirely responsible for our 
success.’ 

The food station or lunchroom was operated at an 
amazingly low cost.* An average of seventy needy families, 
white and colored, received milk, vegetables, and other 
necessities after the noon meal each day. Objections that the 
lunchroom method was more expensive than individual home 
feeding, that the mass plan of feeding invited hobos and 
riffraff from the surrounding country, that the gathering 
together of unemployed might result in disturbances of the 
peace, and that financial campaigns were unnecessary were all 
overruled.*7 Monsignor Dempsey never gave up his fight for 
social and distributive justice. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, November 5, 1924. 

%7bid., November 16, 1931; St. Louis Star-Times, November 14, 1931. 

Figure given by Bernard Gantney, April 6, 1936. 

“Father Dempsey’s Hotel Magazine, Vol. VIII, No. 9 (June 1916), p. 4. 

%St. Louis Globe-Democrat, February 2, 1929. 

*Tbid., May 16, 1932. 


377did., January 9, 1932. Sometimes individuals in the ‘line’ objected 
that the food was unsavory. 
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A HOME FOR NEEDY NEGROES 


From the beginning, Father Dempsey had concerned 
himself with the welfare of the Negroes of St. Patrick’s. 
Realizing that during the depression they were suffering 
even more than the white people, he established St. Patrick’s 
home for the colored in a two-story brick building at 1127 
North Sixth street in February 1932.3 Free lodging went 
to over 130,000 colored men before the home was forced 
to close in the late autumn of 1933.%° 


FATHER DEMPSEY AS PASTOR 


These, then, were Father Dempsey’s institutional works: 
the hotel for working men, begun in 1906; the ‘‘Exiles’ Rest,” 
1909; the day nursery and emergency home, 1910; the hotel 
for working women, 1911; the White Cross Crusade, 1922; 
the convalescent home, 1924; the free lunchroom, 1931; and 
the home for the colored, 1932. With the exception of the 
convalescent home and the home for the colored all are in 
operation today.*° 

But during these years, Father Dempsey was also 
pastor of the parish with responsibilities toward the church 
and the school. Except for a few journeys to his native land 
and single trips to Chicago, New York, and Washington on 
business, he tied himself to the old rectory where he was easily 
accessible to poor, worried, and troubled people. On Sundays 
and ‘‘Holydays” he greeted the worshipers by name at the 
door of the church and ushered them to their pews. He 
used to pride himself on never forgetting a face, a name, 
or a telephone number.“ His desire to give a Catholic educa- 
tion to all the Catholic children of the parish led him to turn 
the parish school into a free school in 1899. 


*87bid., February 15, 1932. 

Official report submitted by St. Patrick's parish. 

“Changing conditions have curtailed their activities. The men’s hotel 
building on Seventh street was razed in 1940, and the guests were given quarters 
at Hogan street. 

“{Dempsey Mss.: Letter from Timothy Dempsey dated at St. Louis, 
February 11, 1936, to Harry B. Hawes, Washington, D.C. (Copy in author's 

on.) 

“Father Dempsey's Hotel Magazine, Vol. I, No. 10 (June 1909), p. 17. 
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CIVIC AND RELIGIOUS CELEBRATIONS 


Father Dempsey entered enthusiastically into civic and 
religious celebrations. During the Louisiana Purchase ex- 
position, he participated in the reception given to the apostolic 
delegate. Although he did not particularly like the idea 
of spending so much money on a new cathedral when people 
were suffering, he was a member of the fund-raising com- 
mittee and was present for the laying of the cornerstone, 
October 18, 1908, ‘‘the grandest religious demonstration ever 
given west of New York.’ During the city’s centennial 
week in 1909, the standard of St. Patrick waved over a con- 
tingent of youngsters from Biddle street as they stood on 
Art hill in Forest park among 25,000 other parochial school 
children.“ Personal anniversaries, such as the silver jubilee 
of his ordination to the priesthood, were always celebrated. 





SPONSOR FOR PAROLEES 


Still another phase of Father Dempsey’s work at St. 
Patrick's was with paroled prisoners. In 1911 he was ap- 
pointed to the board of directors of the aid society for inmates 
of State, penal, and reformatory institutions.“ Parole officers, 
wardens, and chaplains testify to Father Dempsey’s success 
in rehabilitory work.’ In demanding that parolees see him 
between the specified times for reporting, he made an im- 
portant contribution to the parole system.“ 

His work for prisoners brought him into close contact 
with the police of St. Louis for whom he said he ‘‘always had 
a friendly feeling.’’*® 


“Rothensteiner, History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, Vol. II, pp. 636, 
638. 

“Tbid., pp. 647-48. 

“SFather Dempsey's Hotel Magazine, Vol. II, No. 3 (November 1909), p. 7; 
Ibid., No. 2 (October 1909), p. 7. 

“Tbid., Vol. IV, No. 4 (December 1911). See this number also for an 
account of the work of the Holy Name society in the State penitentiary at 
Jefferson City. 

‘7Testimony from personal interviews and letters to the author. 

‘8Personal interview with Detective Sergeant Thomas J. Moran, head of 
the parole bureau, St. Louis. ‘‘He could take a heavier load and do more with 
it than people like ourselves." 

““Daily Police Bulletin (St. Louis), October 30, 1934: Letter to Chief of 
Police. 
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PEACEMAKER IN GANG WARS 


In the 1920s the reputation of the city of St. Louis was 
tainted with gang activity. Father Dempsey worked earn- 
estly to stop the feuds and did bring about a temporary 
armistice in the murderous Hogan-Egan family feud.*° 
His leniency toward these gangmen and later the Italian 
gangmen was severely criticized by those who did not under- 
stand his charitable feeling toward all men. He blamed 
their wars on excessive drink and a natural propensity toward 
leadership and a desire for notoriety. 


MEDIATOR IN LABOR TROUBLES 


Father Dempsey’s greatest civic service was probably 
as an arbitrator in strikes and labor disputes. A conserva- 
tive estimate places the number of his successful interventions 
in labor troubles at thirty-three, and claims have been made 
that he successfully handled over fifty major strikes. He 
was intermittently busy settling strikes from the teamsters’ 
strike in 1915 to the strike of union workers on WPA projects 
in April 1936.% Publicly announcing his reliance on God 
in settling disputes, Father Dempsey impressed rival factions 
with his warm-hearted personality, his deep understanding of 
human nature, and his common sense. His efforts to better 
the conditions of working men won him the undying gratitude 
of the men associated with the organized labor movement in 
St. Louis.* He considered his part in successive labor settle- 
ments as of little importance and evaded civic service awards 
and honors. In August 1915, some called him the greatest 
living Missourian. The Mirror nominated him in 1933 for 
the Lionberger medal and award.™ Labor’s last tribute 


50St. Louis Globe-Democrat, September 4, 1922. 

‘l7bid., February 27, 1923; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 2, 1927. 

®For details on the teamster strike see St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, and St. Louis Republic for August 15, 1915. For WPA strike 
see St. Louis papers for early April 1936. 

8S¢. Louis Star-Times, August 1, 1935; Right Reverend Monsignor Timothy 
Dempsey, His Life and Charities: Resolution passed by the Central trades and 
labor union of St. Louis, April 12, 1936. 

“St. Louis Post-Dispatch, August 29, 1915. 

%)ewis, Barry, ‘Father Tim Carries On" in The Mirror, February-March 
1933. 
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during Father Dempsey’s life-time was to transform the red 
brick church of the parish into an attractive Spanish mission 
structure. 

His early dream of a city strike commission or industrial 
dispute commission was not realized until late in life.** The 
basic idea of the commission was to bring disputing parties 
together in conference. 


FATHER DEMPSEY AS A LEADER 


To initiate so many institutional works and to keep them 
in operation required co-operation and good-will. Father 
Dempsey provoked whole-hearted support from his ecclesi- 
astical superiors and from both Catholic and non-Catholic 
clergymen and laymen. Religious and secular newspapers 
as well lent him their aid. About 1906 a Protestant friend®’ 
pulled the Father out of financial entanglements; in 1917 a 
Jewish friend®* came to the rescue; on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his pastorship, March 17, 1923, a committee*® 
presented him with $7,000; and in January 1927, a com- 
mittee of St. Louis citizens®® handed him $36,000. Through- 
out the years rich and poor, old and young, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, Irish and non-Irish helped him carry on his 
salutary work. Father Dempsey often expressed his warm 
gratitude to nurses and hospital sisters, “‘God’s noblest 
daughters,’’ and to the Little Sisters of the Poor and the 
Helpers of the Holy Souls. 

In the actual management of affairs, Father Dempsey 
kept the power in his own hands, leaving little for his assistant 
pastors to do. His early-day experiences with the “key- 
hole” type of social worker had prejudiced him against asking 
for the co-operation of the scientifically trained. ‘Father 
Dempsey was not a modernist in his social activities. He 


“St. Louis Republic, August 25, 1915. 

'Harry B. Hawes, now of Washington, D. C., former United States senator 
from Missouri. 

Berthold Price, now of Eureka, Missouri. 

“The leader of the movement was Daniel G. Taylor, former circuit judge 
and lawyer. 

Tl eaders were Bennett C. Clark, Samuel Rosenfeld, Berthold Price, George 
8S. Johns, Isaac A. Hedges, Isaac F. Gradwohl, and Arthur J. Fitzsimmons. 
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had no ‘file,’ he had no ‘case records.’ He saw no man or 
woman as ‘Number 72,’ but as a sufferer who had dignity, 
even though in poverty.’ Yet as this study has shown, he 
was in some respects more modern than modern social service. 


A MORE INTIMATE VIEW 


The story of Father Dempsey’s many enterprises reveals 
some of his more outstanding characteristics. Genial charity, 
springing from his strong faith, seems to characterize the big- 
bodied and big-hearted pastor of St. Patrick’s. The “restless 
flame” of love of God and men drove him to nerve-trying 
works for the welfare of his people. He made the worries 
and troubles of each individual his own. A ready wit and 
lively sense of humor did not by any means stand in the 
way of his effectiveness in dealing with men of all types. 
He was eminently approachable. To his dying day, however, 
he reproached himself for his outbrusts of temper. 

An intimate friend said of him “‘he grew into one of the 
most outstanding and unique characters we have ever had 
in our city or State.” Bennett C. Clark, chairman of the 
fund-raising committee for the charities, declared “I have 
often said publicly that he was the most useful citizen of the 
City of St. Louis, barring nobody. He was also one of the 
grandest men and one of the sweetest characters that it has 
ever been my privilege to know, or know about. To know 
him was to love him. . . . No man in my acquaintance in 
the City of St. Louis has been more universally mourned in 
his passing than Father Tim.’ A St. Louis rabbi asserted 
that ‘“‘Because of his genuine corisecration to the under- 
privileged, to the friendless in the city, many of the members 
of my congregation had a genuine appreciation and affection 
for him and stood behind him in many of his public activi- 


*1Funeral eulogy by Right Reverend Monsignor P. P. Crane, vicar-general. 
See St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 8, 1936; St. Louis Star-Times, April 8, 1936; 
and St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 9, 1936. 

®Letter from Harry B. Hawes, dated at Washington, D. C., September 19, 
1938, to the author. 

8Letter from Bennett Champ Clark, United States senator from Missouri, 
dated at Washington, D. C., April 8, 1940, to the author. 
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ties.’"** The Episcopal bishop of Missouri declared him to 
be ‘‘an unusual man, so kindly, possessing such deep sym- 
pathies and broad views, and 2 vronderful record of notable 
service. He exerted a profound influence in this community, 
and he himself was a warm bond uniting various groups.’® 
His own ecclesiastical superior, Archbishop Glennon, charac- 
terized him as “‘a unique personality—one of the kind which 
can have no successor. . . . Everybody liked Tim Dempsey.” 


IN MEMORIAM 


Father Dempsey died suddenly and unexpectedly at 
2 a.m. on April 6, 1936. Nearly 5,000 people jostled for 
places in the neighborhood of St. Patrick’s church on the 
morning of the funeral two days later. His body was interred 
in the “Exiles’ Rest’’ at Calvary cemetery, his burial plot 
for poor men. 


For days the local newspapers featured articles and 
pictures on the life of Father Dempsey. Magazines and 
newspapers throughout the country editorialized his character 
and works as pastor of St. Patrick’s.*7 Sincere friends staged 
a public memorial service at the city auditorium in June 1936, 
issued a memorial brochure in the autumn of 1936, and un- 
veiled his bust at the church in the fall of 1938.6° The diffi- 
cult assignment as pastor of St. Patrick’s church and director 
of the various institutional works was given to the Reverend 
James Johnston on April 13, 1936.%° 


Father Dempsey spent his long life in constructive 
work for the souls and bodies of men. Whatever defects 
of character had appeared during the years were forgotten 





“Letter from Ferdinand M. Isserman, rabbi of Temple Israel, dated at 
St. Louis, September 29, 1939, to the author. 

%Letter from Right Reverend William Scarlett, Episcopal bishop of Mis- 
souri, dated at St. Louis, September 14, 1939, to the author. 

% Right Reverend Monsignor Timothy Dempsey, His Life and Charities, p. 19. 

®7United States Congressional Record, 74th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. LXXX, 
Part 5, pp. 5212-13: Address by Representative John J. Cochran, April 8, 
1936. 

88Right Reverend Monsignor Timothy Dempsey, His Life and Charities, 
p. 24; St. Louis Star-Times, December 3, 1936; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
October 31, 1938. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 14, 1936; May 3, 1937, 
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in the rehearsal of his sterling virtues and noteworthy achieve- 
ments. He is remembered as one of those generous souls who 
forget themselves into immortality. His contributions to the 
religious and civic advance of the city of St. Louis, the State 
of Missouri, and indirectly to the United States are not for- 
gotten, but it is his unique personality, his magnanimous 
character, that are especially remembered. Those who 
basked in the light of his beaming face, caught the merry 
twinkle of his eye, revelled in the bubbling spring of his kindly 
humor, and felt the exaltation of his generous spirit of help- 
fulness have enjoyed ‘“‘one of the most inspiring and delightful 
experiences that can come to a human being.’’”° 


Right Reverend Monsignor Timothy Dempsey, His Life and Charities, p. 7. 
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ADDENDA 


A list of noted native Missourians appeared in the Jan- 
uary 1942 Review, page 199, supplementing Irving Dilliard’s 
article “They Came From Missouri and They Showed the 
World,” published in the October 1941 Review. Still other 
distinguished natives of the State are: 


Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr. (1886- ), native of Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, distinguished economist and author. 
W. Joe Ballard (1878-1940), born near Liberty, Missouri, 


former United States. marshal for the western district of 
Oklahoma. 


Alice Beckington (1868-1942), born in St. Louis, painter, 
founder of the American society of miniature painters, and 
recipient of medals of distinction at the Buffalo exposition of 


1901, and in 1935 from the Brooklyn society of miniature 
painters. 


John D. Biggers (1888- ), born in St. Louis, glass 
manufacturer, president of Libbey-Owens-Ford glass com- 
pany, Toledo, since 1930, and administrator of census of 
unemployed in the United States, 1937-1938. 

Arthur Bullard (1879-1929), widely known newspaper- 
man, author, and diplomat, native of St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Dr. Walter Dandy (1886- ), celebrated brain surgeon 
of Johns Hopkins, born in Sedalia. 

Henri Deering (1894- ), native of St. Louis, noted 
pianist and soloist with leading orchestras of the United 
States. 

The Very Reverend James P. DeWolfe (1895- ), born 
in Kansas City, former dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York City, fourth bishop of the Episcopal 
diocese of Long Island, New York. 

Dr. John A. Hatchett (1853-1940), born in Farmington, 
Missouri, noted Oklahoma doctor and professor. 


Wilson Hicks, executive editor of Life magazine, born in 
Sedalia. 
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Charles Joseph Hubbard, Jr. (1902- ), native of 
Kansas City, member of all-American football team, 1922- 
1923. 


Brenda Joyce, moviedom’s college queen for 1942, rated 
as “one of the few really beautiful women in the movies,” 
was born Elizabeth Leabo in Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


Felix Harrison Knight (1878- ), general president of 
the brotherhood of railway carmen of America and vice- 
president of the American federation of labor, born in Mont- 
gomery county, Missouri. 

Marianne Moore (1887- ), native of St. Louis, dis- 
tinguished author and poet, awarded Helen Haire Levinson 
prize for 1933, the Dial award for poetry in 1924, and the 
Shelley memorial award for 1940. 


Donald M. Nelson (1888- ), native of Hannibal 
chemical engineer, merchant, Sears, Roebuck and company, 
present director of war production for the United States. 


George Rainey (1866-1940), Oklahoma historian, native 
of Gentry county, Missouri. 


George Rasely, leading tenor, born in St. Louis. 


Arch Rodgers (1900-1941), journalist, foreign editor of the 
United press in New York, graduate of the University of 
Missouri, buried in Mexico, Missouri, probably born there. 


Edwin Milton Royle (1862-1942), born in Lexington, 
dramatist, actor, and author of many stage successes including 
“The Squaw Man.” 


Charles M. Russell (1864- ), prominent artist, native 
of St. Louis. 


Frederick Sullens (1877- ), native of Versailles, Mis- 
souri, battling editor of Jackson (Mississippi) Daily News. 
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HISTORY UNDER COVER! 

Love, murder, wanderlust—an old covered bridge that 
spanned a creek for seventy-five years on a well-traveled route 
has seen all these and much more. Perche creek bridge in 
Boone county, for example, for years bore the title of “‘Kissing 
Bridge’ given it by residents of Columbia and students of the 
University of Missouri. Its dusky enclosure must have been 
a blessing in the days of the horse and open buggy. 

According to legend, a farmer one day saw another man 
making love to his wife under the bridge. In his anger he 
decided to kill the man. He climbed onto the roof of the 
bridge one dark night and waited until he saw the supposed 
culprit riding up to the bridge on his horse. The farmer jumped 
down on the rider, stabbing him to death. It turned out to 
be the wrong man. 

The Perche creek bridge was built in 1850 or 1851, in 
time to catch the westward rush over the road then known as 
the Boon’s Lick trail. The State improved the road and made 
it the first cross-state highway in 1912, later naming it State 
Highway 2. Finally in 1925, it became U. S. Route 40. 
Then the wooden structure, through which covered wagons 
once headed for California, saw sleek trariscontinental busses 
crossing the Perche on a new bridge. 

No engineers had calculated the strain on the planks that 
stood seventy-five years until torn down in 1931 nor tested 
them with modern machinery. Travis Burroughs, the con- 
tractor, planned the bridge in the usual way of his time. He 
chose oak timbers for the foundation of the stone abutments. 


1The cover artist for this issue is Miss Margaret Todd of Poplar Bluff, 
Missouri, student in the art department, University of Missouri. 
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They were to be 12 inches thick and 18 feet long, running from 
the water’s edge into the bank. 

The ‘‘string timbers” and the planking were of white oak, 
and ‘‘good black walnut plank’”’ furnished weatherboarding 
for the bridge. Finally, the bridge was to be “dressed and 
shingled in good white pine shingles.” 

The workers constructed the bridge by what they called 
‘Sudgment.’”’ A man would put a piece into place and then 
judge whether or not it would be strong enough. If he decided 
it would not, he removed it and put in a larger and stronger 
beam. The Perche creek bridge, for which Travis Burroughs 
received $2,500, exemplified a piece of good “judgment.” 

Although Perche bridge is gone, no less than eleven and 
possibly more covered bridges still stand in Missouri, some of 
them in daily use, all of them landmarks of the past. Monroe 
county boasts the highest number that we know of, with three 
bridges still standing. The latest information from that 
locality is that one spans the Middle fork of Salt river at 
Paris, and the other two are over the Elk fork of Salt river, 
one 4 miles south of Paris and the other 7 miles southwest of 
Paris. Robert Elliott of Illinois built them in 1857 with 
timber from trees cut nearby. They contain no steel girders. 

Cape Girardeau county runs second with two covered 
bridges. A Mr. Ruff, the contractor for the bridge over 
Whitewater creek near Allenville, is said to have been so 
strict that he discharged any carpenter who drove a nail so 
carelessly as to leave the mark of his hammer on the wood. 
This bridge, completed a few years after the Civil war, is 
built almost exclusively of poplar. It was condemned as 
unsafe in 1894 but continued in general use well into the 
1930s. 

The Burfordville bridge over Whitewater creek, also built 
a few years after the Civil war, runs almost directly above a 
mill-dam now of stone but built first of logs in 1800 by George 
Frederick Bollinger. The mill house beside the bridge was 
built of stone and brick in 1858 and still is operated by water 
power as a custom mill. 

“‘Noah’s Ark,” covered bridge east of Edgerton in Platte 
county, still braves the elements as it did when it was built 
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in 1878. Constructed of white oak, hand-hewn lumber, it 
spans the Little Platte river. The tin roof was renewed several 
years ago. The bridge was named for Judge Noah Beery 
who was the grandfather of Wallace and Noah Berry of 
Hollywood. Mr. Beery was a county judge from the eastern 
district when the bridge was built. 


Little is known about the history of a covered bridge 
across Sandy creek near Goldman, a short distance from 
Highway 21 and a few miles north of Hillsboro, Jefferson 
county. Missing boards and other evidences of hard wear and 
rough weather give the old bridge a picturesque and wistful 
air. 

A covered bridge built in the 1860s is still preserved in the 
Pershing State park as part of the memorial to the boyhood 
days in Linn county of General John J. Pershing. The struc- 
ture spans Locust creek about 3 miles west of Laclede. 


Pettis county built a covered bridge still in use over Flat 
creek south of Sedalia in 1881. Its purpose was to shorten the 
road between Sedalia and Cole camp, and to eliminate dangers 
of fording the creek. John Bellmer hauled the rock for the 
bridge’s foundation, and Nich Hall, a stone mason who owned 
20 acres on the south side of the creek, built the foundation. 
Hall erected a shack at the site to house his workers during the 
bridge’s construction. 

The Graham’s mill covered bridge across Grand river 3 
or 4 miles northwest of Chillicothe in Livingston county has 
stood since 1866 but is not in use at the present. The Ben Hur 
trail went over the bridge, but a new highway span has been 
constructed since the river channel changed. An effort has 


been made to preserve the bridge as an old and historic 
landmark. 


The covered bridge at Millport in Knox county is still 
standing and in daily use. A few years ago it was repaired and 
is in good condition, but apparently little is known of its 
history. 

The State Historical Society would appreciate additional 
information from its members about these bridges or others 
that may be standing now. 
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JEFFERSON BARRACKS THROUGH FIVE WARS 


Candles thrust into the muzzles of hundreds of shining 
muskets reflected splashes of flags and dancing figures, that 
January night in 1827 at the first ball held in the new un- 
finished Jefferson Barracks. All young St. Louis society 
attended the celebration. Not to be outdone, the citizens 
reciprocated soon with a more elaborate ball at former Gover- 
nor William Clark’s mansion. It was recalled for years as the 
most brilliant affair St. Louis ever had, with ‘‘the best wines 
and other liquors, cigars and everything else to constitute 
good cheer, procured in the greatest abundance.” 

Jefferson Barracks stood on the first line of defense 
against the Indians for the still new United States. Soldiers 
and munitions generally were distributed to the frontier 
garrisons from the Barracks, a grand rendezvous for troops in 
the West. Many important military and exploring expedi- 
tions started from this post and, when unemployed, the 
reserves were quartered here for there was plenty of food at 
little expense. In 1835 the country was so wild that Daniel 
Webster killed a deer in view of the Barracks. 

When Colonel Talbot Chambers and four companies of 
the first infantry occupied the post in July 1826, it “gradually 
rose from the Mississippi River and swelled to a beautiful 
bluff covered with oak and hi :ory. The trees were almost 
far enough apart to permit military manoeuvers and with no 
undergrowth to interrupt a ride on horseback in any direction.” 

On October 24, 1826, the post was named for Jefferson 
who had died on July 4, the semi-centennial of independence. 
Once a frontier post accommodating twenty-two companies, 
the Barracks today has become an important concentration 
point and distribution focus for quartering and moving troops. 
Approved as the most eligible cantonment in the whole 
country, it now serves as a replacement center for the army 
air corps and quarters more than 15,000 men. 

In 1832 General Henry Atkinson left the post with the 
sixth infantry to pacify the Sac and Fox Indians. An up- 
rising occurred when a group of white men met and severely 
clubbed the Indian leader, Black Hawk, in the woods. This 
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and other insults made the Indians break their recent treaty 
of Prairie du Chien and declare war again. A young lieu- 
tenant, Jefferson Davis, was assigned to bring the captured 
Black Hawk and other leaders back to the Barracks. 

Always proud and defiant, the aristocratic old Indian 
chief declared of him, ‘‘We started to Jefferson Barracks in 
charge of a young war chief who treated us with much kind- 
ness. He is a good and brave young chief in whose conduct I 
am well pleased.’”’ Such successes spread the fame of the 
soldiers at Jefferson Barracks. 

Before Martin Van Buren was inaugurated president in 
1837, he discussed the Seminole outbreak with Senator Thomas 
Hart Benton and asked if he thought the Missourians could 
make a better showing than the regular army had done. 
Senator Benton emphatically declared that they could. Presi- 
dent Van Buren soon called upon the governor for two regi- 
ments of volunteers who were stationed at the Barracks until 
they left for Florida to prove Benton’s words. 

During the Mexican war, troops recruited throughout the 
Union were outfitted and drilled here. One famous battery, 
“C” of the third artillery, saved the day at Buena Vista. 
Captain Braxton Bragg said he fired 205 rounds per gun the 
day of the battle—a tremendous amount at that time for 
close range fighting. 

One source holds that while Ulysses S. Grant was farming 
near St. Louis in about 1856 he delivered wagonloads of vege- 
tables or cord wood regularly to the post. He had come from 
West Point to the Barracks, later resigned from the army and 
lived on his farm. General Grant returned a third time as 
president of the United States. Other famous officers who 
served at the post were Robert E. Lee, Joseph E. Johnston, 
Winfield S. Hancock, D. M. Frost, William T. Sherman, John 
C. Fremont, and Stephen W. Kearny. 

When the Civil war broke out, the Barracks was con- 
verted into a hospital capable of housing 2,500 men. The post 
cemetery became a national military cemetery in 1867. Today 
more than 18,000 soldiers from every war in which American 
forces have engaged are buried here. The Barracks figured 
prominently in the first World war. Between August 1, 1906, 
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and February 7, 1921, more than 250,000 recruits passed 
through the depot. At various times it has been garrisoned 
by men of the ordnance corps, cavalry, artillery, and infantry. 

Little remains of that early barrack. The base of the 
first flag has just been unearthed. A fence of rusty Civil war 
musket barrels guards the old home of an ordnance officer. 
Ruins of old warehouses built in the hollows during the Civil 
War are gone today and $4.000,000 to $5,000,000 is being 
spent to enlarge facilities of the Barracks for the present 
emergency. With 275 new buildings shooting up, Jefferson 
Barracks continues to play a large part in the military history 
of the United States. 


MISSOURI JACK PASSES HIS ‘‘PHYSICAL”’ 


Panzer divisions, parachute troops, and all the mechaniza- 
tion of modern warfare have failed to displace the sturdy but 
stubborn Missouri mule from his position in the armed forces. 
For nearly a century “ ’Ard Tail,” as the British soldiers 
learned to call the Missouri mule during the Boer war, has 
been tested in battlhe—and come through kicking. 

“Those bloody brutes were as stubborn and hard-hearted 
under fire as they are with a fire under them,” the head of the 
British remount and mule commission during the Boer war 
told Missouri mule breeders. ‘‘We tried mules from Argentina 
but they didn’t compare with the breed from this State.” 

Some dozen years later, during the first World War, the 
Missouri mule went back to help Tommy Atkins in his battles. 
Today the United States defense program has called for 
nearly doubling the army’s strength of horses and mules, the 
chief of the army’s remount service reported, and since the 
actual beginning of hostilities this may even be increased. 
Missouri undoubtedly will furnish many of these army mules. 

The Santa Fe trade in the early 1820s brought the first 
mules to Missouri, a small Mexican breed which soon became 
as good as money in the trade and much more plentiful. The 
first European jacks known to enter Missouri were brown 
Maltese jacks brought up the river to New Franklin in 1838. 
Later, when Missouri gained fame for mule breeding, most of 
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the jack stock came from Kentucky and were larger animals 
than the small Mexican breeds. By the 1850s the Missouri 
mule began to be known around the world. 

As the Missouri mule developed its usefulness in local 
and in southern agriculture, it came to be recognized as indis- 
pensable in wartime. When Doniphan and his men marched 
to Mexico in 1846, Missouri mules struggled and balked in 
unaccustomed harness in the accompanying trains. Both 
North and South used the mule as a beast of burden during 
the Civil war, and southern minstrels sang that there wasn’t 
“a halter strong enough to hold Jo Shelby’s mule.” 

In 1895 the Kansas City Star pointed out the great value 
of Missouri mules. ‘Practical wisdom,” said the Star, ‘‘would 
be the removal from the great seal of Missouri of the two 
uncouth and useless bears and the substitution of two mules 
rampant.” 

In the warfare at the turn of the century, the mule began 
to take an ever-increasing importance. During the Spanish- 
American war the government spent over $530,000 in Missouri 
for horses and mules. At one time, however, a combination of 
mule dealers to keep up prices met rebuke by the quarter- 
master, who intimated the army might look elsewhere for its 
mules if that continued. 

Almost at the beginning of the Boer war, the British 
army established mule-buying headquarters in Missouri, near 
Lathrop. From there 115,000 mules were sent to South Africa. 
The Missouri mule brought itself into prominence in that 
struggle. When the war ended, the Boers set about obtaining 
the mule through commercial channels. Since then the Mis- 
souri mule has played an increasing part in the agriculture of 
that region. During the war between Russia and Japan in 
1904, Missouri mules went to Russian troops. 

When the great conflict of 1914 broke out, the British, 
impressed by the Missouri mule’s service in the Boer war, sent 
their representatives for purchases. Guyton and Harrington, 
near Lathrop, became exclusive contractors to furnish mules 
to the British, and their barns housed thousands at a time. 

“Missouri entered the war on August 4, 1914,” a British 
officer told an audience at Columbia in 1918, ‘‘because from 
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that date the Missouri mule has been one of the most important 
factors of the British army.”” Wherever the army fought, in 
France, Egypt, Palestine, the Dardanelles, or Salonika, the 
Missouri mule stood ‘‘behind the man behind the gun.” 
France and Italy soon began buying mules in Missouri. The 
total number of mules exported from the United States during 
the first World war was about 232,475. 

The Minneapolis Tribune paid tribute to the military 
virtues of the Missouri mule. That animal, it reported, kept 
the heavy artillery right up to the front with the attacking 
infantry, went without his oats and waded through mud and 
over shell holes, took his share of the gas and shell shock, yet 
kept his “hee haw’’ muffled at critical moments. 

In the warfare of the past few years, Asiatic and Euro- 
pean strategists have rediscovered that horses and mules can 
travel where trucks and tanks, scout cars and tractors cannot 
make their way, and can take their place even in a modern 
army. Thus again Missouri’s mule may serve a stewardship 
in a struggle between great nations. 


MISSOURI MINIATURES 
FATHER PETER JOHN DE SMET 


Late in May 1873 the steamboat De Smet made its way 
up the Missouri on its maiden voyage to the Indian country. 
Only a short time before at St. Louis Father Peter J. De Smet, 
the great Jesuit missionary of the Rocky Mountains, had 
attended the ceremonies blessing the boat that carried his 
name. 

As the De Smet pulled into Sioux City harbor, however, 
Captain Joseph La Barge received a telegram carrying news 
that sent all the Indian country into mourning—Father De 
Smet was dead. The flag of the boat flew at half-mast and as 
it went on up the river Captain Le Barge told at trading posts 
and Indian camps the sad news that this great Blackrobe, the 
staunchest white friend of the Indians, would not visit them 
again. 

From the time of his first trip to the mountains in 1840, 
Father De Smet laid the foundation for the great work of the 
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Jesuits in the West. Before his last trip, the Oregon country 
was dotted with missionary stations. He knew perhaps every 
tribe in the area and all received him gladly. Not only did 
he serve his Indian missions through actual missionary work, 
but he was tireless in securing recruits and funds for them. 
His “begging tours” carried him through most of the large 
American cities, through Belgium, Holland, Ireland, England, 
and other European nations. Further his literary gifts 
popularized the work of the missions and his Letters were read 
on two continents. 


Peter De Smet was only two years out of his native 
Flanders and only 22 years old when, in 1823, he arrived with 
a group of Jesuit priests and novices in Florissant. His 
physical strength, which had won him as a schoolboy the 
nickname of “Samson,” lent itself in building the small novi- 
tiate at Florissant and his companions recorded that he had 
no equal in wielding an axe. Meantime the novices continued 
their studies and on October 10, 1832, Peter De Smet and the 
others took their first vows. Four years later, in 1827, Peter 
De Smet became a Jesuit priest. 


Born on January 30, 1801, in the picturesque Belgian 
village of Termonde, Peter John De Smet was older by a few 
minutes than a twin sister who died in childhood. The boy 
received a good education in the schools nearby, although he 
seems to have had more interest in games and athletics than 
in his studies. His father, a well-to-do shipbuilder, noted his 
son’s dislike for staying long in any one place and predicted 
that ‘‘he will be either a soldier or a great traveler; he will 
never remain at home.” 


Young Peter De Smet seems to have made up his mind to 
enter missionary work early in life, but the final decision came 
when Father Nerinckx, a Kentucky missionary, visited the 
seminary where the young man was studying. A number of 
students offered to go back with the father, and from them he 
chose several, including De Smet. The little group of young 
men decided that, for fear of parental disapproval, they would 
leave without saying goodbye to their families. In 1821 they 
sailed for America. 
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Two years after their arrival, the Jesuit novitiate was 
transferred from Maryland to Florissant, and it was from here 
that Peter De Smet launched his missionary work. He helped 
with the teaching of Indian boys at St. Regis seminary and 
several years later Father De Smet taught English and 
served as procurator of the Jesuit college in St. Louis. 

In spite of his seeming physical strength, Father De 
Smet was in poor health and in 1833 he left for Europe, in- 
tending also to secure funds and recruits for the order. After 
a nine-months stay abroad, he left for the missions in America 
once more but the voyage had scarcely begun when he became 
so ill it was necessary to put in at the English coast and leave 
him. Plagued by continued ill health and unable to return to 
Missouri, he was released from the Society of Jesus in 1835. 
Two years later, his health much improved, he was readmitted 
to the Society and in November 1837 sailed for America. 

The Jesuits had for some time hoped to start a mission 
among the Potawatomies and in 1838 a final decision was made 
to begin a mission at the present site of Council Bluffs. An- 
other priest was originally assigned to the Potawatomies, but 
at the last minute Father De Smet was substituted. In May 
1838 Father De Smet and his companions left by steamboat 
for the mission, his introduction into missionary life. He 
reported that as he climbed to the roof of the mission to nail 
up a cross, his fellow priest ‘‘beheld the devil clap his tail 
between his legs and take flight over the big hills.” 

Father De Smet’s visit with Joseph Robidoux at Black- 
snake hills, en route to the Potawatomi mission in 1838, marks 
the beginning of Catholicism in present St. Joseph. 

During the next summer two Flathead braves passed by 
the mission on their way to St. Louis to ask for a priest. A far 
western tribe of whom little was known, the Flatheads told a 
story that intrigued De Smet, and he volunteered for the 
task. Returning early in 1840 to St. Louis he received an 
assignment to make a trip to the Flathead country. He 
returned from this visit, his first to the Oregon area, with 
glowing accounts of the missionary possibilities, and in the next 
year he went back to found St. Mary’s mission in the Bitter 
‘Root valley of western Montana, 
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From St. Mary’s, Father De Smet extended his missionary 
work throughout the Oregon country. He visited at one time 
or another most of the forts in the area, including several in 
Canada. He established missions among the Coeur d’Alenes 
and Kalispels as well as the Flatheads, arid helped establish 
the Catholic mission at Willamette. 


Through his work Father De Smet came to be known as 
the “apostle of the Rocky Mountains.” He blazed the trail 
for those who were to follow, and while he founded missions 
and made missionary visits to nearly all of the tribes of the 
Oregon country, he apparently could never settle down to the 
more monotonous permanent mission assignment. 


He made several trips to St. Louis during the 1840s and 
one to Europe, collecting funds and recruits. In 1846 he 
returned to St. Louis, never to go back to the Rocky Moun- 
tain tribes in an official capacity. 


After his return from the missions he ostensibly made his 
headquarters in St. Louis, although his travels both in America 
and Europe continued. Father De Smet traveled thousands 
of miles in the American wilderness, in American and Euro- 
pean cities, and even in the tropic zones. He crossed the 
Atlantic nineteen times, traveled around Cape Horn to 
Oregon and crossed Panama twice. He himself estimated that 
he had traveled equal to several times the circumference of the 
globe. He went by canoe, sailing vessel, steamboat, and flat- 
boat; by horseback, wagon and stagecoach; by dog sled and 
showshoe; on his last trips by railroad; and much of the time, 
on foot. 


He visited the mountain missions for the last time in 
1863, although he went to Fort Benton in 1866 and as late as 
1870 he was in the Indian country. He frequently expressed 
a desire to return to spend his last years among the Indians 
and his last plan was for establishing a mission among the 
Sioux. 


After 1846 he was almost continuously procurator for the 
province, and although he disliked the job he performed it 
ably. ‘I hope we shall meet in heaven,” he wrote a friend 
during the latter years of his life, ‘‘where all ciphering, quib- 
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bling and account making are at an end.’’ In 1855 he took 
his last important Jesuit vows. 

Before 1851 De Smet’s peacemaking endeavors were 
largely of his own intiative. He had made several attempts to 
effect peace with the Blackfeet, perpetual enemies of his 
beloved Flatheads. In 1851, at the request of the government 
agent, he attended the grand council of chiefs of the plains 
Indians in an attempt to work out a solution to their griev- 
ances. In 1857 and again in 1858, he was connected os- 
tensibly as chaplain but really as Indian peacemaker, with 
General Harney’s troops, first in the Mormon troubles and 
later in the Oregon wars. In the latter year he traveled to 
Oregon by way of Panama, arriving after the actual cam- 
paign had been completed but in time to soothe the alarm 
which might have brought a renewal of the struggle. 

Perhaps his greatest peacemaking efforts were with the 
Sioux tribes. The outbreak of the Civil war diverted attention 
from Indian troubles and in 1862 came the famous Minnesota 
massacre. The next year the Sioux of the Missouri were on 
the warpath. In December 1863, Father De Smet was asked 
to make a journey to the Sioux in an effort to bring them to 
terms. He made the trip under his own terms, refusing to 
accept any pay or remuneration, and spent the summer of 
1864 with the Sioux. Disagreeing with the general in com- 
mand regarding the punishment of the Sioux, he returned to 
St. Louis. In 1867 he went before the Sioux again as a peace 
envoy. In the next year came his most dramatic peace 
mission, when near Powder river he met Sitting Bull, general- 
issimo of the warring tribes, and paved the way for peace 
negotiations. 

No one during that critical period of Indian history 
wielded the power of De Smet. The Indians called him the 
only white man who did not “speak with a forked tongue,” 
and trusting him, allowed him to serve as a mediator. In the 
conference with Sitting Bull he approached that chief, un- 
harmed, when the Indian had threatened to kill the first 
white man to enter the camp. This Blackrobe, as the priests 
were called, had his sympathies with the Indians, understood 
their customs and the working of their minds better than any 
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other white man and he used that knowledge to encourage fair 
dealing with them. 


Father De Smet’s friends included some of the most 
famous pioneers and frontiersmen of his time—Kit Carson, 
Jim Bridger, Robert Campbell, Thomas Fitzpatrick, John 
McLoughlin. He talked with Lincoln during the Sioux crisis, 
and dined with the president and several foreign ambassadors. 
“They all had their grands cordons and I had a frock coat well 
worn and with two buttons gone,” he wrote ruefully. In 1865 
the king of Belgium bestowed on him the Order of Leopold, 
and in Rome Pope Gregory XVI received him cordially. 
Government agents, forty-niners, Mormons, Oregon settlers, 
army officers, all came to him for advice on the country of the 
Rocky mountains and Oregon. 


At the Potawatomi mission in 1838 he began the letters 
that have added much to his fame. Written with directness 
and vigor, yet often with something of naivéte, they describe 
the lands through which he passed in his travels, the Indians, 
their customs and every-day life, the flowers and trees, the 
animals, scenery of all kinds. He described in minute detail 
the rivers, streams and lakes, and his accounts did much to 
familiarize the western country. Most of his letters were 
written in French, for Father De Smet remained somewhat 
uneasy writing in English. 

His published works include Letters and Sketches: With 
a Narrative of a Year's Residence Among the Indian Tribes of 
the Rocky Mountains (1843); Oregon Missions and Travels 
Over the Rocky Mountains, in 1845-46 (1847); Western Missions 
and Missionaries: A Series of Letters (1863); and New Indian 
Sketches (1865). In his personal letters is found a wholesome 
humor and pleasantry, and all of them mirror his own upright 
character. 


In addition to his writing, Father De Smet developed an 
interest in nature study and botany and in meteorology and 
map-making. Many of his maps are among the earliest and 
most interesting of the Oregon country. He attempted to 
name many of the region’s waterways, but few of these names 
became permanent. On the other hand, others gave his 
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name to De Smet lake in Wyoming, to Mount De Smet in 
Alberta, Canada, and to villages in Montana, South Dakota, 
and Idaho. 

Father De Smet was about average height, but his weight 
averaged over 200 pounds most of his mature life. He was 
physically powerful, living up to his childhood name ‘“‘Samson.”’ 
Others wrote of him that “his face was a benediction.” 

The father had very decided views on matters of a political 
nature, especially the liquor traffic among the Indians, the 
turning over by the government of Catholicized tribes to 
Protestant missionaries, and indeed all aspects of the ‘‘Indian 
question.’’ Likewise he had his opinion of Missouri’s ‘‘iniqui- 
tous test oath.’’ About his stand in political matters he wrote, 
“TI am keeping my mouth shut about politics and I wish some 
of our other brethren would do the same.” 

His fellow workers appreciated Father De Smet’s good- 
ness, but noticed several idiosyncrasies, especially his sensi- 
tiveness to rebukes by his superiors. ‘“Thoroughly good but a 
little original,”” another Jesuit priest once characterized the 
father. 

Father De Smet’s last public appearance was in the 
launching of the De Smet. He died on May 23, 1873, and was 
buried at Florissant. Five years later a statue was erected 
in his memory at his birthplace, Termonde, Belgium. 


[Sources for data on the life of Father De Smet are: Chittenden, 
Hiram Martin, and Richardson, Alfred: Talbor, Life, Letters and Travels of 
Father Pierre-Jean De Smet, S.J., Vols. I-IV (1905); Garraghan, Gilbert J., 
The Jesuits of the Middle United States, Vols. I-III (1938); Laveille, E., 
The Life of Father De Smet, S.J. (1915); Margaret, Helene, Father De Smet, 
Pioneer Priest of the Rockies (1940).] 


RED-LETTER BOOKS RELATING TO MISSOURI 


The Shepherd of the Hills. By Harold Bell Wright. (Chi- 
cago, The Book Supply company, 1907. 347 pp.) 

When Harold Bell Wright wrote The Shepherd of the Hills 
in 1907 he did more than place in circulation a best selling 
novel. He gave a name to a section of southwest Missouri. 
The actual development of Stone and Taney counties wherein 
lies the “Shepherd of the Hills’’ country may have been 
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accelerated by Wright’s story, but evidence to this point 
would be highly intangible and difficult to evaluate. The 
natural charm and beauty of the country were there, and the 
period was one noted for the development of railroads and 
highways and long-range vehicles. The opening up of the 
region to the outside world undoubtedly was a natural process. 

Nevertheless, to the millions who read The Shepherd of 
the Hills or saw the dramatic or screen versions such places as 
“‘Mutton Hollow,” ‘‘Matt’s Cabin,” and ‘“The Trail That is 
Nobody Knows How Old” have considerable meaning. Enter- 
prising Ozark business men have not been asleep to this fact, 
and the names which one remembers pleasantly from having 
read the story have been preserved for us in the form of 
churches, boat lines, tourist camps, and roadside inns. The 
title of the book has been preserved forever in its adoption as 
the name of the locality, the boundaries of which are now 
fairly well defined. 

The story is of a worldly minded city minister, whose only 
son, an artist, had done an Ozark girl a great wrong. Years 
later the minister retired from his work, settled amoug the 
hills, taught the people, and became the “‘shepherd’”’ and close 
friend and advisor to those his son had injured. The char- 
acters are strong people. Many of them are identified in real 
life in southwest Missouri. The story is the old one of love 
and duty. 

The author was born in Wrightstown, near Rome, New 
York, on May 4, 1872. His mother died when he was 10. At 
15 he was a house painter and decorator and was learning to 
paint pictures. After two years at Hiram college, where he 
paid part of his way by the sale of his art work, his health 
forced him to quit. He came to Missouri, where he had 
relatives. While regaining his health he filled in for ministers 
here and there in the Ozarks. In 1897 he was ordained as 
pastor of the Christian church in Pierce City, Missouri. 
Subsequently, he was pastor of churches in Pittsburg, Kansas, 
Kansas City, and Lebanon, Missouri, and Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. In 1908, shortly after going to California, he retired 
from the ministry to devote all of his time to writing. While 
he was preaching in Kansas City his health took a turn for the 
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worse, so he again retired to the Ozarks, presumably for a rest. 
During this period he worked on The Shepherd of the Hills, 
which was issued in September 1907, while he was preaching 
in Lebanon. He was first married to Frances Long of Buffalo, 
New York, in 1899. They were divorced and he married again 
in 1920, this time Mrs. Winifred Mary Potter Duncan of Los 
Angeles. They live in Escondido, California. 

Wright has published seventeen novels and is now work- 
ing on the eighteenth. Eight of them have been filmed. More 
than 500,000 copies of his first novel, That Printer of Udells, 
which was released while he was at Pittsburg, have been sold. 
There have been about two and one-half million sales of 
The Shepherd of the Hills, his second novel. Although such 
comparisons are unfair for numerous reasons, it is interesting 
to know that close to four million copies of Gone With the 
Wind have been sold in America alone. 

But a total of more than ten million copies of Wright’s 
books have been bought by the English and American public. 
Few authors have been so successful. The fact that by all 
standards of literary merit his writings fail to qualify, make 
his success more interesting. Wright is not an artist and he is 
not a writer in the literary sense. He is primarily a preacher. 
His first book, incidentally, was originally a series of messages 
he planned for his Pittsburg church. At the insistence of his 
congregation he incorporated them into That Printer of Udells. 
The basic problems Wright expounds are those of right and 
wrong. His books are not false or vapid, but safe and sane 
guidance for those who look to novels for direction. His 
writing is not “literary” literature, but the bulk of America 
in 1907 understood and appreciated it. Readers who read 
nothing else read Harold Bell Wright. 

Another reason for the tremendous sale of his books was 
the method of advertising used. Knowing that retail book- 
stores did not reach small towns and rural communities, 
Wright’s publishers advertised his books extensively in the 
weekly and monthly church and home magazines—not in 
such publications as Harper’s Weekly and Smart Set, where the 
advertising ran to locomobiles, white steamers, and Hunter’s 

Baltimore rye whisky, but in Farmer’s Home where one could 
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find also remedies for rash, rheumatism, and other diseases of 
the common people. The result justified the expense. From 
little out-of-the-way hamlets all over the country came orders 
as large as Brentano’s. He reached a class of people never 
touched by the retail book trade. 

His first novel had been successful enough to reassure 
the publishers, so The Shepherd of the Hills was widely adver- 
tised for weeks before it was published, and a first printing of 
25,000 copies was run off. All copies were sold before the 
publication date. Within twenty-five days after publication, 
four printings of 25,000 each had been issued. That large 
original edition is one reason why collectors have not been 
interested in The Shepherd of the Hills. When it was first 
published by the book supply company of Chicago in Sep- 
tember 1907, copies sold for $1.50, which is more than any of 
them sell for today. All of his books have been issued in large 
editions, and consequently, have little value on the book 
market. The Calling of Dan Matthews, for example, was issued 
in a first edition of 100,000 copies. It was, incidentally, his 
third novel, and the setting was Lebanon. 

Since 1907, The Shepherd of the Hills has gone through six 
or more editions and has been reprinted numerous times. It 
was first published in England in 1910 and appeared there in 
three editions between 1910 and 1923. Several fifty-cent 
editions have appeared, the latest, remarkably enough, in 
1941. A note in the White River Leader, Branson, Missouri, 
for June 6, 1941, reported that 300 copies had just been sold 
by the Taney county library during a six weeks’ period. 
Despite its popularity and advance sales, however, the book 
was never the best seller of the country. Sales were general, 
but not even in Missouri was it the best seller. In Kansas 
City it ran second the month it appeared. The next four 
months it ranged from fourth to fifth place among the best 
sellers, and then dropped from the list of popular titles. It 
was among the first six of Chicago’s popular books for sixteen 
months, but was never first. When one considers the country 
as a whole, The Shepherd of the Hills was never among the first 
six. Some of the titles which constantly outsold it during its 
heyday were, Gilbert Parker’s, The Weavers; Rex Beach, The 
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Barrier; Winston Churchill, Mr. Crewes’ Career; and John Fox, 
On the Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 

The reviews of the book in the State papers and journals 
were friendly for the most part. The New York Times said, 
“There are many bits of excellent description . . . and an 
atmosphere as fresh and sweet and free from mud and grime 
as one would breathe on the Ozark trails themselves.”’ An- 
other characterized it as ‘‘Undersophisticated and overdrawn,” 
but added, ‘‘. . . with allitscrudeness . . . the story does 
appeal to one’s admiration of pluck and honesty.’’ The 
Kansas City Star gave it a protracted and uncritical review. 
The Pittsburg Press, however, said it was ‘“‘One of the best 
novels written in the English language for over a decade.” 
The Lebanon Rustic, in the “Shepherd of the Hills’’ country 
reported on it on September 12, 1907, as follows: ‘Here is a 
story worth the telling in this day of multitudinous and insipid 
books . . . in chapter 51, the powers of Mr. Wright reach 
their highest expression. Here is a scene which invites com- 
parison with any in all literature.”” The Lebanon Republic on 
the following day said, ‘‘It is a beautiful story, well worthy of 
its author, and worth all the time and money it will take to 
buy and read it.” 

The novel was dramatized and was first brought to 
Missouri for a showing on August 18, 1912. The theater critic 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat described it as a “real hit.”’ 
“There is nothing improbable,” he said, ‘about the happen- 
ings as Mr. Wright invented and Mr. Reynolds rebuilt them. 
' . The test of the power of the play came last night when 
with an inside temperature of 100° an audience that filled the 
theatre sat through the entire piece and laughed and applauded 
in blissful ignorance of such physical discomfort.” The play 
came back to the State in 1913 and again in 1915, each time 
receiving a warm reception from the press, and from the 
theatre goers. Traveling companies have revived it from 
time to time, and not so long ago it was showing in the smaller 
towns in Missouri. 

Although the technique of moving picture production 
made tremendous progress from 1919 to 1941, the three film 
versions of The Shepherd of the Hills were progressively 
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less attractive to Missourians. Of the first showing in 1919 
the reviewers said, ‘‘The scenic setting lacks distinction. It is 
the hill and woodland of many another western film. One 
looks in vain for the grandeur of the James River—and for 
the stone fences and rocky outcroppings which gave name to 
Stone County, the scene of the story. Such an equipage as 
that shown in the picture could never have traveled over the 
road of Stone or Taney County.” 

The criticisms of the 1928 filming were sharper. The 
eastern critics gave it some praise, but said it was too “the- 
atrical.’’ Missourians were satisfied to describe it as “hooey.” 
The Sierras, they said, still looked like the Sierras. Ozark 
theatres carried it, but the local press paid little attention. 

The 1941 filming in technicolor had a premiere showing 
at Inspiration Point, near Branson, in the summer of 1941. 
The local residents were disappointed and shocked at what 
they saw. Ringing denunciations against the picture and 
all of movieland followed. Of course, the picture had been 
made in California, after there had been some hope that it 
would be filmed locally. Pineville had not been forgotten. 
The premiere audience, even though hand-picked, was not in 
a sympathetic mood. But the cries that went up were not 
borne of a desire for vengeance. There was a ring of sincerity 
and genuine hurt in them. The characters of The Shepherd 
of the Hills had lived in the “‘hills’’; they were good and strong 
people and they had been maligned. The representation was 
unjust. “I could not help shedding tears when I saw how 
they had misrepresented Uncle Matt and Aunt Mollie,”’ was 
the reaction of one loyal Ozas_ =. A local minister considered 
it the most deplorable production he had ever seen. ‘‘Every 
motion picture house in the Ozarks,” he said, ‘‘should boycott 
Paramount Pictures until this bastard child of some crackpot 
producer meets the same fate as this production metes out 
to little Pete.” Reserving editorial comment, one Ozark 
paper carried this announcement in a box on the front page: 
“The screen presentation of The Shepherd of the Hills was 
presented lately. We will have to wait until we can find a 
stock of asbestos paper or cool off a bit before we can say 
anything about it. It is an insult to the living and a libel 
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on the dead.” A local theater carried the advertisement, ‘‘We 
don’t like it, but here it is if you want to see it.” 

Harold Bell Wright’s book was among the first novels 
with an Ozark setting. It is not the best, but it will be re- 
membered. Generations from now, when the best have been 
forgotten, The Shepherd of the Hills will bring back to the 
minds of Missourians a region, a people, and—maybe—a 
book.—Contributed by Benjamin Edward Powell, Librarian, 
University of Missouri. 


MISSOURI SCRAPBOOK 


More sauce for the historical dish was George Wash- 
ington’s trick of monopolizing the prettiest lady at a ball by 
asking her for every dance. No lady would refuse the general, 
and local swains did not dare to ‘‘cut in.’’ Here is your shaker- 
ful of Missouri seasoning. 


Soak in cold water overnight— 


A Southern lady, aged 37, has abandoned the Shakers 
for the purpose of marrying Mr. Benjamin Bean, aged 81. 
She must be fond of dried beans.—Jeffersonian Republican, 
January 14, 1837. 


Fashions at the seashore: 


The latest style of hats for ladies looks like a sardine box 
with a brim attached. You cannot impair the beauty of a 
pretty girl no matter what you put on her, however.—WNorth 
Missouri Register, December 8, 1870. 


lpENJAMIN EDWARD POWELL has been librarian at the University of Mis- 
souri since 1937. He is a native of North Carolina. He graduated from Duke 
university with an A.B. degree in 1926 and in 1930 received a bachelor of 
library science from Columbia university. He has studied in the graduate 
schools of Duke university and the University of Chicago and is a candidate 
for a Ph.D. degree in the graduate library school of the latter institution. 
Before coming to the University of Missouri, Powell was on the staff of the 
Duke university library. 
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Service with a Smile— 


Removal—Entertainment: Mrs. Dowling informs her 
friends and the public, that she has removed to that com- 
modious frame house on Church street, opposite Mr. O. C. 
Smith’s Grocery, where travellers and all persons calling will 
be received and strictly attended to. She returns thanks to 
her former customers and solicits a continuance of their 


patronage.—Missouri Gazette and Public Advertiser, January 
15, 1819. 


Maybe the mail train refused to stop! 


There is a town in Arkansas, containing but six inhabit- 
ants, viz.: a crippled negro, a jackass, a quack doctor, a 
buzzard, a pole cat, and an alligator. There was a population 


of seven until the postmaster absquatulated.—Liberty Tribune, 
October 21, 1853. 


So Pop did it too: 


We would advise those young men who are in the habit 
of gathering on the street corners of Sundays, after Sunday 
school and church and making remarks when ladies are passing 
to quit it, as it shows a lack of good manners, and is exceed- 
ingly disagreeable to ladies. A hint to the wise, &c.—North 
Missouri Register, September 28, 1871. 


They even dress in baggy sack-cloth— 


There are, no doubt, some out-spoken millers, but gener- 
ally they are a mealy mouthed set.—Missouri State Times, 
January 7, 1865. 


Sounds like our boarding house— 


In order to keep this room resembling a conventional 
dining room, no two chairs match, one being comb-backed, 
one ladder backed, one painted in peasant style and one being 


a two-seated bench.— St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 10, 
1941. 











Missouriana 


To take for the reader with a grain of salt: 


Notice.—If the gentleman who keeps a store in Cedar- 
street with a red head, will return the umbrella he borrowed 
from a lady with an ivory handle, he will hear of something to 
his advantage.—Missouri Statesman, April 20, 1855. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY’S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from November 1941 through 
January 1942, the following members of the Society increased 
its membership as indicated: 


EIGHTEEN NEW MEMBERS 


McReynolds, Allen, Carthage 


EIGHT NEW MEMBERS 
Hunter, Mrs. S. L., New Madrid 


SIX NEW MEMBERS 


Jackson, W. Rufus, St. Louis 
Rule, W. G., St. Louis 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 


Winkelmaier, Robert C., St. Louis 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Rozier, Mrs. H. L., Ste. Genevieve 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Bloker, C. F., Caruthersville 

Clark, A. M., Jefferson City 

Gray, Chester H., Washington, D. C. 
Honig, Louis O., Kansas City 
Singleton, Caroline B., St. Louis 
Smith, Albert, Maplewood 

Thomson, R. M., St. Charles 

Truitt, Max O’Rell, Washington, D. C. 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Allen, Fred D., St. Louis Dolch, Isabel S., University City 
Barnhill, F. C., Marshall Dysart, Thos. N., St. Louis 
Barr, J. F., Kansas City Engel, Albert J., St. Louis 
Bissell, Daniel R., St. Louis Ennis, H. Robert, Kansas City 
Black, Arthur Geiger, Kansas City Fahrner, F. A., Union 

Burton, W. J., St. Louis Flanigan, John H., Carthage 


Doane, D. Howard, St. Louis Fradenburg, B. J., Kansas City 

















Guese, L. E., Cape Girardeau 

Hagerman, B. Haywood, Kansas 
City 

Hedrick, R. W., Jefferson City 

Hunter, Stephen B., Cape Girardeau 

Jablonsky, Roy, Clayton 

Jones, J. L., Blackburn 

Kelleter, Paul D., Kirkwood 

Kennerly, Claude S., St. Louis 

Kiefner, Charles E., Perryville 

Kinyon, H. H., Columbia 

Kocian, Arthur A., St. Louis 

McHaney, John W., Jefferson City 

Matthews, Joseph R., Kirkwood 

Merkel, B. G., Crystal City 

Mesker, Frank, St. Louis 

Misemer, H. F., Richmond, Cali- 
fornia 

Mudd, E. J., St. Louis 

Parrish, H. E., Columbia 

Penney, J. C., New York City 
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Primm, Alex T., Jr., St. Louis 

Riedel, L., St. Louis 

Roark, Mrs. W. Jack, Anderson 

Robertson, Geo. L., Salisbury 

Romjue, M. A., Washington 

Rozier, Carlisle E., Farmington 

Russell, Mrs. Dorothy W., Kansas 
City 

Savage, W. Sherman, Jefferson City 

Schroeder, Roy C., St. Louis 

Searles, James R., Kirkwood 

Seibold, Charles, Jefferson City 

Stevens, Beverly Cordell, Clayton 

Study, Guy, St. Louis 

Trauernicht, Carl, St. Louis 

Vernon, E. L., Lebanon 

Wallace, E. J., St. Louis 

White, Mrs. Ella, Caledonia 

Wright, Charles L., St. Louis 

Yeckel, Louis F., St. Louis 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Althen, Marian, Stockton 

Aly, Bower, Columbia 

Baker, Beulah N., St. Louis 
Bates, Mrs. Ida, Columbia 

Bean, J. H., Nevada 

Beckmann, H. E., St. Louis 
Bigger, Byrne, Hannibal 

Bland, Mrs. Wm. J., Kansas City 
Boyd, J. O., Keokuk, Iowa 
Bradshaw, W. L., Columbia 
Brown, Baxter L., St. Louis 
Brown, Bertha M., Macon 
Brown, C. W., Jefferson City 
Browning, Josephine, Jefferson City 
Bruehmann, Otto W., St. Louis 
Buder, William E., St. Louis 
Bunce, Ina, Springfield 

Cable, J. Ray, St. Louis 

Carson, J. H., Maryville 

Carter, Mrs. W. L., Marshall 
Chapman, Carl H., Steelville 
Cloney, Thomas W., Sedalia 

Cole, Redmond S., Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Collins, Sister Caroline, Normandy 

Daily, Herley S., Kansas City 

Dalton, S. P., Jefferson City 

Davis, Ben, Van Buren 

Davis, Mrs. Paul Revere, 
London 

Dawson, John S., Topeka, Kansas 

Dickson, Mrs. Nettie M., Arrow 
Rock 

Dilliard, Irving, St. Louis 

Donnan, A. C., Lake Spring 

Dowl, Alexander B., Camp Robin- 
son, Arkansas 

Dyer, Bart, St. Louis 

Ellis, Elmer, Columbia 

Elmer, Wm. P., Salem 

Evans, Clarence M., Jefferson City 

Ewing, John B., Washington, D. C. 

Fenwick, W. M., St. Louis 

Fourt, A. M., Vandalia 

Garrison, Milton, Milan 

Gauss, M. J., St. Charles 

Gibson, F. I., St. Louis 


New 
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Goodwin, Cliff B., Marshall 

Halligan, C. F., Union 

Hamlett, Mayme Lucille, 
Plains 

Hartley, W. C., Savannah 

Herget, John F., Liberty 

Hobbs, Mrs. John W., Jefferson 
City 

Hornung, John, Jr., Lemay 

Humphreys, Pauline, Warrensburg 

Hurt, Cora K., New Franklin 

Hymers, Ewing, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 

Ingraham, E. V., St. Louis 

Jameson, Boulware H., St. Louis 

Jayne, E. M., Kirksville 

Jenkins, W. J., St. Louis 

Jennings, Sister Marietta, St. Louis 

Johns, Orrick, Danburg, Connecti- 
cut 

Johnson, Arch A., Springfield 

Johnson, Henry W., Mt. Olive, 
Illinois 

Johnson, Lula B., Carrollton 

Karst, Jerome, St. Louis 

Kiel, Henry W., St. Louis 

Knipmeyer, Gilbert, St. Louis 

Krause, Mrs. Eleanor, Kansas City 

Lambrechts, Clara, St. Louis 

Landis, W. F., University City 

Leech, C. A., Fort Jackson, South 
Carolina 

Long, Edward V., Bowling Green 

Long, H. R., Columbia 

Lubke, Arthur F., Clayton 

Lucas, William C., Kansas City 

Lyda, Paul C., Columbia 

McAllister, Frank W., Kansas City 

McDonald, W. C., Warrensburg 


West 
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McGuire, Walter W., Carrollton 
McHaney, Hal H., Kennett 
McPheeters, Thomas S., St. Louis 
Mahin, Scott, Lamonte 
Marquis, Wilson M., Kansas City 
Melsheimer, Edward C., St. Louis 
Meyer, Chas. W., Moscow Mills 
Moll, Justus R., Jefferson City 
Moore, Geo. H., St. Louis 
Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling 
Green 
Muench, Max S., University City 
Osborn, Mrs. D. R., Kansas City 
Palmer, Mrs. Paul, Ethlyn 
Pearce, Louise, Cape Girardeau 
Pendergast, Robert P., Kansas City 
Phillips, C. A., Columbia 
Porter, Pierre R., Kansas City 
Powell, E. N., Kansas City 
Preston, E. L., Jefferson City 
Rissler, W. B., Pleasant Green 
Sawyer, Samuel, Kansas City 
Schmid, Otto, Kansas City 
Schubert, Charles G., Branson 
Schultz, Mrs. G. T., Nevada 
Snodgrass, C. D., Tuscumbia 
Stewart, Faye L., Chillicothe 
Storckman, Clem F., St. Louis 
Sutherland, J. H., St. Louis 
Tatman, B. L., Kirkwood 
Taylor, J. M., Columbia 
Tootle, Harry King, New York City 
Tuttle, Frank G., Kansas City 
Valentine, Robert, Union 
Watson, I. N., Kansas City 
Wilcox, Walter H., St. Louis 
Williams, Tyrrell, St. Louis 
Windsor, W. C., Boonville 
Withers, Mrs. Robert S., Liberty 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


NOvEMBER 1941—JANuARY 1942 


Three hundred and sixty applications for membership 
were received by the Society during the three months from 


November 1941 to January 1942, inclusive. 


The total of 


annual members as of January 31, 1942, is 3,203. 


The new members are: 


Adams, John Q., Columbia 

Alberici, Vincent, Kansas City 

Alderman, D. R., Kansas City 

Allen, Edgar, Van Buren 

Allen, Felix A., Canby, California 

Aloysius, Sister Joseph, C. S. J., St. 
Louis 

Althouse, Geo. H., Marshall 

Anno, Ethel, Dexter 

Anthony, Thomas J., Hannibal 

Antoine, Louis H., St. Louis 

Arnstein, Frederic A., Jr., St. Louis 

Ault, H. A., Joplin 

Baillie, E. C., Marshall 

Baker, Mary Elizabeth, Jefferson 
City 

Ballew, Ralph, Liberty 

Balliett, Mrs. C. A., University City 

Barbee, L. N., Galena, Kansas 

Barr, Laura, St. Louis 

Barrett, Paul W., Jefferson City 

Bartle, H. Roe, Kansas City 

Baum, Mrs. Robert, Ste. Genevieve 

Beatty, Raleigh M., St. Louis 

Becker, Mrs. Francis C., St. Charles 

Becker, Russell D., St. Louis 
County 

Bell, Harry B., Webster Groves 

Bell, Kenneth A., Webster Groves 

Bennett, Howard F., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Bennett, Tom W., St. Louis 

Billings, William E., Versailles 

Bixby, W. E., Kansas City 

Blakeley, Mrs. Lenah, Marshall 

Boehmer, Walter, St. Louis 

Bond, Ray, Joplin 


Bornhop, Oralee, St. Charles 
Bowker, Emma M., Nevada 
Boyd, W. E., Perry 
Bradley, W. W., Crystal City 
Bradshaw, Ike N., Barnett 
Braungardt, A. A., Philadelphia 
Bronaugh, Mrs. William, St. Louis 
Brown, J. Warner, Kansas City 
Brown, R. L., Aurora 
Brueggemann, Rose, St. Louis 
Bruns, Eugene H., St. Louis 
Bruun, James A., Kansas City 
Buddemeyer, Mrs. Arthur, 
versity City 
Burch, W. C., Carterville 
Burg, Chas. S., St. Louis 
Burley, Mrs. C. B., Lebanon 
Burnside, J. A., Carrollton 
Burson, John O., Mount Vernon 
Butterfield, A. J., Farmington 
Byrnes, James W., St. Louis 
CCC Extension club of New Melle, 
New Melle 
Cable, George E., Harrisonville 
Canedy, Frank L., Springfield 
Carpenter, Miller, Carrollton 
Carroll county public library asso- 
ciation, Carrollton 
Carter, W. E., Carthage 
Cates, Edwin F., Richmond 
Cavanagh, J. W., Madison, Wis- 
consin 
Chapman, Don, Chillicothe 
Christian, P. M., Monroe City 
Chute, Charlton F., St. Louis 
Clanton, Mrs. Josephine, 
Charles 


Uni- 


St. 
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Clark, Mrs. Bennett C., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Coats, W. H., New Madrid 

Cole, James B., Columbia 

Collins, Joseph D., St. Louis 

Combs, Cecil C., Richmond Heights 

Cooper, Hubert, Nevada 

Cornwell, Clifton, Jr., University 
City 

Cosby, Byron, Columbia 

Cox, Edward M., Kansas City 

Crabb, Birdie, Savannah 

Crossan, C. W., Kansas City 

Crystal City public schools library, 
Crystal City 

Curran, Ray W., Blue Springs 

Cutler, Harry M., Camp Joseph T. 
Robinson, Arkansas 

Davis, Mrs. Elizabeth Field, Pine- 
ville, Kentucky 

Davis, Henry, Clayton 

Davis, W. Vance, Monett 

Delaloye, Marguerite B., St. Eliza- 
beth - 

DeKins, Scott R., St. Louis 

Dickerson, Frank, Tuscumbia 

Doenges, Fred H., St. Louis 

Dolch, E. W., Urbana, Illinois 

Donahoe, Mary Catherine, Mount 
Olive, Illinois 

Donahue, W. C., Laurel, Maryland 

Donnelly, Eugene P., Kansas City 

Douglas, C. Fletcher, Kansas City 

Douglas, Mrs. Francis P., Ferguson 

Douglas, R. L., Webster Groves 

Downing, Mrs. Lucille W., East 
St. Louis, Illinois 

Duggan, Jerome F., St. Louis 

Earickson, Oscar W., St. Louis 

Eckman, Arvid E., St. Louis 

Elkin, A. Davis, St. Louis 

Elliott, B. Landis, Kansas City 

Elson, Esther, St. Louis 

Enloe, Cortez F., Sr., Jefferson City 

Evans, Claire Dell, Farmington 

Farthing, Dorothy, Columbia 

Field, Edmund M., Kansas City 
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Fischer, Oscar C., St. Louis 
Fleischman, Al, St. Louis 
Flower, Mrs. William, St. Louis 
Fogarty, fsabel, St. Louis 
Forbes, Elsie, Maryville 
Forrer, Herbert S., Kansas City 
Fox, Mrs. Cottrell, Webster Groves 
Francis, E. W., Clayton 
Francis, Mrs. M. V., New Madrid 
Fuhrman, Jno. Ed., Brookfield 
Galbreath, R. B., Arlington, Vir- 
ginia 
Geiger, Mrs. L. S., Boonville 
Gerichten, Erwin D., St. Louis 
Gessler, E. A., St. Louis 
Gilbert, William R., St. Louis 
Glatfelter, Alice M. M., St. Louis 
Grandhomme, Joe, Farmington 
Graves, J. E., Columbia 
Green, Ellsworth, Jr., Sedalia 
Green, G. Derk, Marceline 
Greene, Lorenzo J., Jefferson City 
Gregoine, Elise, Dubuque, lowa 
Griffin, Amy Jane, Russellville 
Gunnin, Carroll E., Webster Groves 
Guthrie, H. T., Perryville 
Hackler, Chas. K., Warrensburg 
Hagemann, H. Fred, Jr., Clayton 
Hagerman, Mrs. Frank, Kansas 
City 
Hall, Ha-old, New York City 
Handlan, E. R., St. Louis 
Harper, W. Paul, Clayton 
Harrington, Richard, Webster 
Groves 
Harris, Katherine, Kansas City 
Harris, William W., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
Harrison, D. E., Maryville 
Harty, H. L., Sikeston 
Hassemer, Harriet O., St. Louis 
Haysler, Sidney H., Clinton 
Heathman, Frank, Higbee 
Hemphill, W. A., Kennett 
Henderson, L. C., Monroe City 
Henges, Jay, University City 
Hill, Robert R., Cape Girardeau 











Holekamp, Fred W., St. Louis 
Holke, G. Elmo, University City 
Holt, Naomi, West Plains 
Homer, Loyd D., Richmond Heights 
Hopkins, Mrs. A. L., Richmond, 
California 
Horn, Mrs. Dorothy, Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois 
Hornung, John, Jr., Lemay 
Hosey, Gertrude, Warrensburg 
Hoshor, John, Jr., Savannah 
Hunter, Raymond D., Richmond 
Heights 
Immaculate Conception school, 
New Madrid 
Innis, Ralph B., Kansas City 
Irwin, James W., Kirkwood 
Jackson, Jabez, Kansas City 
Jamison, Mrs. Allen R., Kansas 
City 
Jansson, Eric G., Washington, D. C. 
Jennings, Harry P., Union 
Jewell, Mrs. D. H., Anderson 
Jirka, I. G., Oak Park, Illinois 
Johns, John Jay, Clayton 
Johnson, Ellen B., St. Louis 
Johnson, W. D., Kansas City 
Jones, Carey W., Kansas City 
Jones, Lawrence D., Moberly 
Joyce, Errol, Brookfield 
Jurgens, Ella M., St. Louis 
Karrenbrock, Otto, Moscow Mills 
Kem, James P., Kansas City 
Kennedy, Mrs. Thos. R., Kansas 
City 
Kester, J. R., Vienna 
Kestler, E. W., Cottleville 
Kinder, Robert Lee, St. Louis 
King, William, St. Louis 
Kirtley, J. Marcus, Independence 
Klinkerfuss, Mrs. G. H., Normandy 
Koehler, Elmer A., Lemay 
Kolterman, George, Golden City 
Kronsberg, E. P., Clayton 
Kuhlmann, C. E., Washington 
Lahmer, John A., St. Louis 
Lamme, T. T., Laclede 
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Langdon, A. J., Jr., Hornersville 
Langehennig, Laura, St. Louis 
Lauber, Arthur F., University City 
Lay, Louis P., Knobnoster 
Le Blanc, Mrs. Bertrand O., St. 
Louis 
Leech, Maurice P., Fayette 
Lehde, Herbert, St. Louis 
Liebmann, A. H., St. Louis 
Long, C. M., W. Lafayette, Indiana 
Lord, Dorothy N., University City 
Lowry, J. Ed., Mexico 
Lucas, John H., II, Kansas City 
Lukens, Joe M., Maplewood 
Lupton, C. R., St. Louis 
McArtor, T. R., Browning 
McBride, Harold Ferguson 
McCammon, J. W., Jefferson City 
McDonald, James M., Cortland, 
New York 
McGarry, Anne, Washington, D. C. 
McGinnis, P., St. Louis 
McHaney, James F., White Oak 
McHaney, Powell B., St. Louis 
McNeely, John R., Santa Monica, 
California 
Majers, Alfred H., St. Louis 
Marsh, John N., Carthage 
Martin, Rosemary, Jefferson City 
Mattes, Chas. L., Kirkwood 
Matthews, J. V., Kirkwood 
Maupin, Wade W., Carrollton 
Meier, Robert B., St. Louis 
Meiss, Clara, St. Louis 
Mentel, E. W., University City 
Mesker, Francis A., Florissant 
Mesker, John B. G., Florissant 
Meyer, Garret F., St. Louis 
Milan high school, Milan 
Mills, Ray G., Clayton 
Millsapp, J. E., Lebanon 
Mindrup, Fred, St. Charles 
Mitchell, Jesse A., Jefferson City 
Mitchell, Mrs. R. S., St. Louis 
Monasterio, J. M. O., St. Louis 
Montgomery, L. J., Keokuk, Iowa 
Moon, Allen J., Liberty 
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Moore, G. E., Sullivan 

Moore, Neil S., St. Louis 

Morley, Mrs. James P., 
Forest, Illinois 

Morris, Mrs. Carl, Anderson 

Morris, D. C., Carterville 

Morris, O. G., Perryville 

Murtsch, A. J., S.J., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Myers, Jacob W., Harrisburg, IIli- 
nois 

Nations, Gus O., Webster Groves 

Nelson, W. L., Washington, D. C. 

New Madrid high school, New 
Madrid 

New Madrid public library, New 
Madrid 

Nolte, William J., Vinita Park 

North, A. H., Kansas City 

North, Mrs. Emmett P., Jefferson 
City 

Norton, Mrs. Voris, New London 

O’Herin, Ellen, New York City 

Oldendorf, A. W., St. Louis 

Oliver, John L., Cape Girardeau 

O'Reilly, Joseph M., St. Louis 

Patton, John F., St. Louis 

Pendergast, Mrs. Catherine, Kansas 
City 

Pharis, Mrs. Donald C., Liberty 

Pickles, L. W., Fredericktown 

Pollard, Mrs. Frank M., Ottumwa, 
Iowa 

Porter, J. H., St. Louis 

Potter, Geo. W., Joplin 

Powell, Mrs. W. J., Perry 

Primm, A. Timon, III, St. Louis 

Pryor, Mrs. Josephine Field, Las 
Animas, Colorado 

Putnam, H. W., Carthage 

Read, Byron C., St. Louis 

Reaugh, Hazel M., Savannah 

Reeves, Everett, Caruthersville | 

Reinbold, Alice, Union 

Reynolds, S. P., Caruthersville 

Rhodes, J. R., Bethesda, Maryland 

Ricksecker, Don, Kansas City 


River 
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Riedel, Lucile, St. Louis 

Rifkin, Sarah, St. Louis 

Risk, Walter, New Madrid 

Robinson, Oscar Ewing, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 

Robyn, Paul, St. Louis 

Rogers, Harrison C., Carthage 

Romjue, James Alan, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Rouse, R. D., St. Louis County 

Rudder, S. M., Jefferson City 

Rule, E. B., Louisiana 

Russell, John G., Sikeston 

Russell, Mrs. Nelson L., Ashburn 

Sackett, Fred, Liberal 

Sanders, Walter F., Parkville 

Sappington, J. W., Webster Groves 

Scarritt, W. H., Kansas City 

Schaper, Mrs. Kermit, Bowling 
Green 

Schooley, Arthur, Kansas City 

Schowengerdt, Mrs. F. E., War- 
renton 

Sentner, William, St. Louis 

Shead, Ralph, Norman, Oklahoma 

Shofstall, Mrs. Weldon P., Columbia 

Skinner, Harry D., Hughesville 

Smiley, John R., Kansas City 

Smith, Albert Turner, Long Beach, 
California 

Smith, Clayton, St. Joseph 

Smith, Herbert, Carthage 

Smith, J. C., Strout, Oklahoma 

Smith, P. A., Union 

Smith, William A., Topeka, Kansas 

Sneed, Marion H., Kansas City 

Snodgrass, W. R., Kansas City 

Soby, B. E., Mission, Kansas 

Spencer, Sara Jane, Jefferson City 

Staples, Clarence, Columbia 

Steele high school, Steele 

Steininger, Walter H., Jefferson City 

Stephens, Mrs. Hal, Columbia 

Stephens, J. W., Warrensburg 

Stephenson, J. A., Kansas City 

Stewart, Edward L., Kansas City 

Stewart, Mrs. Elizabeth, Columbia 
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Still, Harry, Macon Wade, Nan E., Kirksville 
Sullivan, Aurelia J., St. Louis Wagenbreth, W. H., St. Louis 
Summers, Floyd G., St. Louis Walker, Mrs. William Ernest, Cape 
Symon, Ben G., New Rochelle, New Girardeau 
York Wallower, F. C., Joplin 
Talley, Geo. T., Carthage Walsh, Mrs. Edward J., Clayton 
Taylor, A. A., Kirkwood Warford, Walter L., Pattonsburg 
Taylor, T. C., Silver Spring, Mary- Watkins, Geo. L., Farmington 
land Weimer, Mrs. Virda, Kingfisher, 
Thompson, W. S., Columbia Oklahoma 
Thomson, Mrs. Genevieve Clark, Weinstein, Noah, St. Louis 
New Orleans, Louisiana Wendt, Hattie A., Jefferson Bar- 
Tiernan, William A., St. Louis racks 
Tompkins, R. R., Brentwood West, Donald F., Fulton 
Torrens, D. T., Kansas City White, Lyle N., Ironton 
Troxell, Mrs. G. F., Columbia White, W. S., Bolivar 


Truitt, Althea, Palo Alto, California Whitman, Don E., Grand Forks, 
Truitt, Paul, Silver Springs, Mary- North Dakota 


land Wilcockson, Mrs. W. H., Webster 
Turner, T. R., Madison Groves 
University City public library, Uni- Wilfley, Mrs. X. P., St. Louis 
versity City Williams, Dwight A., University 
Valentine, H. S., Kansas City City 
Van Dyke, F. R., St. Louis Windsor, W. B., Boonville 
Vaughn, Leonard, Joplin Wise, Mrs. Abigail Rozier, Barn- 
Vawter, O. E., Carthage hart 
Vedder, Charles A., University City Wood, Mrs. W.S., Canal Zone 
Vermillion, Selma, Salisbury Young, H. B., Kirksville 
Vesser, Frank, St. Louis Zenge, Harry H., Canton 
Villmoare, Ed. S., Washington, Zepf, Arthur A., St. Louis 
D.C. 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Judge Joseph L. Moore, poet laureate of the Cape 
Girardeau county historical society, read one of his poems 
at the annual dinner of the organization on November 24, 
1941. Other society members on the program were Mrs. E. A. 
Mason, Miss Lillian Nothdurft, Miss Naomi Pott, the Rever- 
end W. Keisker, Willis Knox, Mrs. E. O. Schoembs, Judge 
J. Henry Caruthers, and W. H. Wagner. The last meeting 
of the group was held at Cape Girardeau on January 26, 
1942. John G. Putz is chief officer of the society. 

“Liberty Forty Years Ago and Now”’ was the subject 
of Dr. Harry G. Parker’s talk on March 2, 1942, at the 
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eighth annual dinner of the Clay county historical society 
held in Liberty. Dr. Parker is dean of industry at Park 
college. Miss Mildred Conrad, formerly associated with the 
Indianapolis philharmonic choir as a soloist, sang several 
selections. Mrs. R. S. Withers is the society president. 


A round-table discussion on the collection of historical 
data on Dunklin county was participated in by members 
of the county society, January 2, 1942. Judge C. H. Robards, 
J. A. Lane, the Reverend Wayne Lemonds, J. H. Bohannon, 
J. W. Sexton, and Mrs. Minnie Quinn made short talks. 
The organization held its last meeting in Kennett on March 
13, 1942. 


“The Origins and Development of the Central College 
Museum” was the subject of Dr. K. P. Stevens’ talk at the 
December 10, 1941, meeting of the Howard and Cooper 
counties historical society. At the association’s annual 
dinner on February 18, 1942, Dean E. P. Puckett of Fayette 
was elected president. Other officers elected were: first 
vice-president, L. A. Kingsbury; second vice-president, Miss 
Frances Beltz; secretary, Miss Martha Ricketts; treasurer, 
Miss Helen Zuzak; historian, Charles van Ravenswaay. 
The budget director for the State of Missouri, Miss Margaret 
Cobb, spoke on the dinner program on ‘Cutting Costs of 
Missouri’s Government for National Defense.”’ 


W. E. Suddath was elected president of the Johnson 
county historical society at its meeting December 7, 1941. 
Other officers are vice-president, Edwin C. Houx; secretary, 
Mrs. Arch Henderson; treasurer, C. E. Schwensen; historian, 
J. L. Ferguson. The last two officers were re-elected. On 
December 14 members of the society had a social gathering 
during which Christmas carols were sung and a group of organ 
numbers played. J. L. Ferguson, society historian, talked 
on the county’s early history. 

The Laclede county historical society gathered January 
30, 1942, for its quarterly dinner meeting; Mrs. Virginia 
F. MacKesson is president. 


The Lewis county historical society held its last meeting 
September 1, 1941, in Canton. 
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John Fletcher gave a report on Shell Island at the 
November 28, 1941, session of the Mississippi county historical 
society. Mrs. Clara E. Graham is president of this organiza- 
tion which last met on February 27, 1942. 

McCune Gill, outstanding authority and popular lecturer 
on the history of St. Louis, spoke on “Presenting St. Louis 
History to St. Louis Audiences,” giving little-known and 
fascinating stories behind the city’s development before the 
Missouri historical society on November 28, 1941. At the 
January 30, 1942, meeting of the organization, Monsignor 
Mark K. Carroll, pastor of the Old Cathedral, gave ‘‘Side- 
lights on the History of St. Louis from Old Cathedral Records.” 
Mrs. May Kennedy McCord presented the “Ballad of the 
Ozarks”’ during the February 27 session. 

The Missouri Valley historical society recently merged 
with the Kansas City museum association and is now housed 
in the same building at Scarritt Point, Kansas City. George 
E. Kessler is the director. 

The Phelps county historical society, which held its annual 
meeting November 6, 1941, has lately received some fine 
old pieces for its museum. These include a beautiful cast- 
iron kettle sometimes called a Dutch oven, a cistern cover 
used by the Union troops in Rolla in 1861, a cast-iron kettle 
used by pioneers, an iron stove, blacksmith’s bellows, and a 
harness maker’s stand. Dr. E. A. Stricker is the president. 

“The Romance and Poetry in Old Time Life” was the 
subject of W. S. White’s talk January 19, 1942, to the Polk 
county historical society. The speech class of Bolivar high 
school then presented a formal discussion of ‘Glimpses of 
Early Life in Polk County.’’ Ben H. Anderson is president 
of the society. 

Dr. Benjamin Merkel, principal of the Crystal City high 
school, read a paper on the “Underground Railroad and 
Missouri Borders’”’ at the anniversary dinner on February 6, 
1942, of the historical association of greater St. Louis. Harry 
C. Keelling of Collinsville high school then discussed the 
paper. Carl Schneider is president. 

The Reverend Linus Lilly, S.J., of the St. Louis law 
school spoke to members of the St. Louis county historical 
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society December 1, 1941, concerning the Dred Scott case, 
on which subject he is a noted authority. Another feature 
of the meeting was the presentation of a copy of the book 
entitled History of Old Roads, Pioneers, and Early Com- 
munities of St. Louis County to each member. The book 
was written by H. G. Hertich and published by the Watchman- 
Advocate of Clayton. 

The St. Louis county historical society re-elected B. 
Cordell Stevens as president at its January 26, 1942, session, 
and Joseph Desloge was returned to the board of trustees 
for a three-year term. Miss Shirley Seifert spoke to members 
on a “Novelist’s Slant on Historic St. Louis.” 

Paul I. Wellman, historical novelist and member of the 
Kansas City Star editorial staff, talked to the Saline county 
historical society on February 6, 1942, about “General Jo 
Shelby’s Mexican Expedition.” Harold Harvey is the 
society’s head. 


MISSOURI BOY MAKES GOOD 


Donald Marr Nelson, chief procurement officer in the 
national defense program and generalissimo of supply, 
started life on the wrong side of the tracks in Hannibal, 
Missouri. Born in November 1888, the son of a ‘‘Katy” 
railroad engineer, Nelson early showed promise of a successful 
career. A clever student but not a “bookworm,” a football 
and baseball player in his high school days, an actor who usu- 
ally took villainous parts in plays, and leader of the south 
side gang, he gained a popularity in his native city which still 
survives. 

Records show Nelson as a top University of Missouri 
student, graduating in 1911 after winning membership in 
both Tau Beta Pi and Alpha Chi Sigma, honorary engineering 
and chemistry fraternities. But friends remember him also 
as the “best pool player in his class” and as “always having 
the smelliest pipe on campus.”” He wanted to teach chem- 
istry, but accepted what he expected to prove a temporary 
job with Sears, Roebuck and company, and through the 
years rose to the position of executive vice-president of the 
organization. 
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This blunt-spoken Missourian has won praise from 
government, big business, and liberal-minded citizens. For- 
tune magazine approved his handling of the defense purchas- 
ing, and other organs have noted his methods in preventing 
specific price increases. Under the terms of President Roose- 
velt’s order, Nelson’s position is superior in the production 
field to many national leaders including Vice-president 
Wallace, Secretary of the Navy Knox, William S. Knudsen 
of the O. P. M., and Harry L. Hopkins, co-ordinator of the 
lend-lease program. 


EDITORS WELCOME WEEKLY ARTICLES 


The Society’s new series of weekly historical-feature 
articles already has met with great popularity among editors 
and citizens of the State. Written in a news-feature style, 
which the State Historical Society of Missouri introduced 
for the interpretation of history, they have drawn favorable 
comment from all parts of Missouri. The articles released 
during the months of December through March are: 

December: ‘‘Elaborate Banquet Reveals Social Life 75 
Years Ago,” “Early Hunters Found Wild Life Plentiful in 
Pioneer Missouri,” ‘Mystery Still Shrouds City Unearthed 
near Parkville,’’ ‘‘Confederate Soldier Observed Christmas 
Day Three Times as Prisoner of Union Army,” ‘How Mis- 
sourians Have Celebrated New Year’s in Times Past.” 

January: ‘Eighth of January an Old Celebration Day 
in Missouri,’”’ “‘Missouri Gained Prominence as Lead-produc- 
ing Center More than a Century Ago,” “Missouri Mule Has 
Played Important Part in Warfare Since Mexican War in 
1846,” ‘“‘Everyday Life in Missouri Followed Same Pattern 
During First World War as Today.” 

February: ‘‘A Heroine of the Frontier Reveals Pioneer 
Hardships,” ‘Old Valentines Reveal Interesting Bits of Mis- 
souri History,” ‘‘Missouri’s Volunteer Work Today Has Roots 
in Past,’ “Missourians Have Celebrated Washington’s 
Birthday with Balls, Parades, and Festivals.” 

March: ‘Crystal City-Festus Ready to Sacrifice for 
Defense,” ‘‘Income Tax Is Little Heavier Than It Was In 
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Civil War,” “ ‘Erin Go Braugh’ Thrills Irish in Missouri 
122 Years,” “Candles in Muskets Illuminate Jefferson 
Barracks at First Ball,” ‘“Group Frolics Accompanied Spring 
Farming in Missouri.” 


ACQUISITIONS 


Two valuable maps, “A General Map of the Middle 
British Colonies in America’ (London, 1776) and ‘‘A General 
Map of the Southern British Colonies in America” (1776), 
were given to the State Historical Society of Missouri by 
J. W. Boyer of West Plains, through the suggestion of Arch 
T. Hollenbeck, for the special map collection. 

W. L. Bouchard, editor of the Official Manual of the 
State of Missouri 1941-42, presented to the Society 291 pic- 
tures of Missouri officials and legislators for the photograph 
collection. 

H. R. Long, manager of the Missouri press association, 
turned over to the Society 249 photographs, including eight 
half-tones, of 211 Missouri editors and journalists for the 
photograph collection. 

The Society recently received several files of the Paris 
Mercury for the newspaper department. Mrs. Nora Alexander 
gave miscellaneous copies from the years 1895 to 1898 and 
a few individual copies from 1899 to 1901. Paul Alexander 
donated miscellaneous copies from the years 1846, 1850, 
1855, 1867, 1869, and 1895, and R. Irvin Colborn and H. J. 
Blanton sent files nearly complete from February 4, 1873 
to December 27, 1895, and miscellaneous copies from the 
years 1895 to 1901. 


Captain Cleon E. Freeman, commanding officer of the 
110th observation squadron at Salinas army air base in 
California sent the Society for its photograph collection 
sixty-eight film negatives and thirty-five glass negatives 
representing camp and headquarters scenes, officers of the 
110th observation squadron, the ‘Spirit of St. Louis,’’ Charles 
A. Lindbergh, and other pictures taken during 1928-1932. 

Dr. F. P. Kenkel, director of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America, donated to the Society nine volumes of 
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the St. Louis Herold Des Glaubens from October 16, 1889 to 
September 27, 1899, omitting only the year from October 4, 
1893 to October 10, 1894. This new file represents the 
only St. Louis German paper for this period in the Society’s 
library. 

An article, ‘‘Personal Reminiscences” written in 1910 
at Fort Collins, Colorado, by Richard M. Hubbell, an ex- 
Confederate soldier from Richmond, Missouri, was given to 
the Society’s manuscript collection by Judge Albert M. 
Clark of Jefferson City. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


A double anniversary celebration, attended by many 
descendants of charter and pioneer members of the Bon- 
homme Presbyterian church, was held November 16, 1941. 
The church congregation had been founded 125 years ago. 
The present rock church building has stood an even century, 
and is one of the most cherished historical landmarks of St. 
Louis county. Dr. Walter M. Lantry, pastor emeritus of 
the Central Presbyterian church, gave an historical address 
as the high-light feature of the program. 


The Sisters of Notre Dame de Sion observed the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of their order at the 
French Institute of Notre Dame de Sion in Kansas City on 
January 20, 1942. His Excellency Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara 
celebrated a Solemn Pontifical Mass in the chapel that 
morning. 


The Masonic lodge at Boonviile on the one hundredth 
anniversary of its founding on January 20, 1942, entertained 
Governor Forrest C. Donnell, Deputy Grand Master of 
the Masons in Missouri, as its principal speaker. 


The centennial observance of the Jefferson lodge, No. 43, 
A.F. & A.M., was held November 14 and 15, 1941, in Jefferson 
City. Five members of this lodge have risen to the rank of 
Grand Master of Missouri Masons. Homer L. Ferguson 
is its present Worshipful Master. 
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The First Presbyterian church of Independence, which 
was established in 1841 by nine charter members, observed 
its hundredth anniversary from November 21 through 
November 30. Dr. Roy W. Zimmer was the guest speaker 
at the centennial banquet on November 26, 1941. 


The Northeast Missouri State Teachers college at Kirks- 
ville arranged a series of programs throughout the year of 
1942 in commemoration of its seventy-fifth anniversary. The 
programs scheduled were the John R. Kirk assembly in 
January and the. rural life conference in March and an 
historical pageant, county night stunt, summer convocation, 
home coming, and district teachers association meeting for 
dates in May, July, August, and October. On October 30, 
Governor Forrest C. Donnell will speak on the founders day 
program. J. L. Biggerstaff headed the committee in charge 
of the arrangements. 


The seventh-fifth observance of its founding was cele- 
brated by the Rolla chapter, No. 32, of the Royal Arch 
Masons on November 8, 1941. Raymond F. Brant presided 
as High Priest. 


Through the co-operation of the women’s association and 
the church board, a program was arranged on December 3, 
1941, to commemorate the seventy-fifth year of the Holden 
Presbyterian church. During that afternoon, visiting and 
former pastors of the church gave talks to the congregation. 


An organization which has successfully placed more 
than 6,000 children with good families and has helped hundreds 
of others, the children’s home finding society, celebrated its 
fiftieth year on December 3, 1941, in St. Louis. Mrs. Florence 
Hoover is superintendent. 


The fifty year old parish of St. Francis Xavier church 
in St. Joseph marked its anniversary in November with a 
three-day observance. Joseph Komer was chairman of the 
committee in charge of the golden jubilee. 
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MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


On the site of an early St. Louis jail which figured in 
one of the West’s first lynchings in 1835, the young men’s 
division of the chamber of commerce placed an historic marker 
in November 1941. The jail was erected in 1817 on what is 
now the southeast corner of Sixth and Chestnut streets. 
The same association put a photographic marker in the 
window of the Plaza bank on Thirteenth and Olive streets, 
thus noting the ground on which stood the old St. Louis 
exposition and music hall. The organization also placed a 
picture entitled “Olive Street East from Tenth Street in 
1896” in a store window at the intersection of these roads, 
the reproduction showing some of the prominent downtown 
St. Louis buildings at that time. 


The front room of the historic old Nicholas Burckhardt 
home near Boonville has been purchased by the St. Louis 
art museum for use in a series of American rooms. The house, 
built in 1832, is regarded as ‘fan outstanding example of 
the bygone Federal architectural period.” 


In commemoration of his faithful service to the Missouri 
farmers association, a bronze plaque of William Hirth was 
placed on the north wall of the vestibule of the new M.F.A. 
building in Columbia. The inscription, one of his own choice, 
reads: ‘‘He loved agriculture and all things beautiful.’ 


A bronze tablet in honor of Dr. J. H. Garrison, “moving 
spirit in founding The Bible College of Missouri,’’ was dedi- 
cated by the college in Columbia on February 1, 1942, the 
10ist anniversary of his birth. The service was held at the 
First Christian church where the tablet is temporarily kept. 
The Reverend C. E. Lemmon wrote an article about Dr. 
Garrison entitled ‘‘A Distinguished Personal Journalist,”’ 
noting his work as editor of the Christian-Evangelist and in 
other capacities. 


In honor of John R. Kirk, fifth president of the Northeast 
Missouri State teachers college, a memorial program was 
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held on January 21, 1942, at Kirksville. Dr. C. M. Wise, 
professor of speech at the Louisiana state university, spoke 
on “The Contribution of John R. Kirk to the Development 
of the College.” 


A review of General John J. Pershing’s career both as a 
Missouri school boy and as a military leader was made by 
Major General William H. Simpson and Judge Merrill E. 
Otis as a portrait of the World war hero was unveiled in Mem- 
orial hall Kansas City, on November 11, 1941. The painting 
was by Keith Martin, director of the Kansas City art in- 
stitute. 


A shrine to Elijah Parish Lovejoy, Colby college alumnus 
who died defending his printing press from a pro-slavery 
mob in Illinois in 1837, will be erected on the new Mayflower 
Hill campus of the college. Herbert Hoover is honorary 
chairman of the national committee to supervise work on 
the memorial auditorium to the ‘“‘freedom of the press martyr.” 


A bronze drinking fountain, dedicated to the memory 
of Julius A. Baer, was unveiled on December 12, 1942, at 
the Stix, Baer, and Fuller store in St. Louis. Carl Mose of 
the Washington university school of fine arts sculptured the 
fountain which was a gift of the store employes, displayed 
just one year to the day after Julius Baer’s death. 


Of three monuments obtained for the campus of the 
University of Missouri, two still stand in front of Jesse Hall. 
Dr. S. S. Laws, University president from 1876 to 1889, secured 
the original Thomas Jefferson memorial by permission of 
his heirs when Congress in 1883 made an appropriation for a 
new monument over his grave. The monument of Senator 
David Barton, one of the first two United States senators 
from Missouri, was brought to Columbia from Boonville by 
the Q.E.B.H. organization. It had been standing over an 
empty grave since David Barton’s remains had been removed 
to Walnut Grove cemetery in another part of the city, so 
permission was obtained to move it to the university campus. 
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But a bronze replica of Houdon’s statue of George Washington 
was lost to Columbia because of adverse criticism on Dr. 
Laws’ action in placing it on the campus; he later donated the 
work of art to Miami university, Oxford, Ohio. 


In recognition of the outstanding work of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. L. Hobart and the services they have rendered to Johnson 
county’s farm bureau, they were honored as special guests at 
the annual county meeting held in Warrensburg, January 9, 
1942. 


NOTES 


Members of the committee on conservation of cultural 
resources discussed means of protecting and preserving cul- 
tural and valuable materials in Missouri and also those in 
danger in coastal areas at a meeting of the committee in Jef- 
ferson City, January 9. Head librarians and directors of 
museums in Missouri make up the members of the committee 
for this State, which works with the national resources plan- 
ning board in Washington, D. C. Officers of the permanent 
committee organized on January 9 are chairman, Oscar C. 
Orman; vice-chairman, Justus R. Moll; secretary, Leonard 
Balz. 


Ernest Hares, supervisor of instrumental music in the 
St. Louis public schools and conductor of the St. Louis high 
school concert orchestra, directed and produced on December 
4, 1941, “Musica Missouriana.”” Remarkably stirring and 
worthwhile, the program was the only one of its kind ever pre- 
sented in the State, and featured a cast of 1,500 talented boys 
and girls of the St. Louis public high schools. Thirteen musical 
settings pictured Missouri in various phases of its history. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker received the Wells Key from Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalism fraternity, at the organiza- 
tion’s twenty-sixth annual convention in New Orleans in 
November 1941 as a reward for distinguished service to the 
fraternity. This key, the highest honor which can be be- 
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stowed on a member of Sigma Delta Chi, came in recognition 
of the work done in organizing and carrying on a program of 
the historic sites in journalism committee. 


The libraries of Missouri are co-operating with the Ameri- 
can library association’s ‘Victory book’? campaign which 
began on January 12 to collect the 10,000,000 needed gift 
books for American soldiers in the service. Miss Ruth O’Mal- 
ley is director for Missouri. District chairmen are I. R. 
Bundy of St. Joseph, Virginia Connell of Moberly, Helen 
Birch of Hannibal, Louis M. Nourse of Kansas City, Ben- 
jamin E. Powell of Columbia, Charles H. Compton of St. 
Louis, Jessie Stemmens of Carthage, Harriet Horine of Spring- 
field, the Reverend Vincent Bucher of Gladden, and Mrs. 
Helen Cain of Poplar Bluff. 


An address by Jesse L. Lasky, producer of Warner Broth- 
ers pictures, and remarks by Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri, marked the seventh 
annual meeting and banquet of the Hannibal Mark Twain 
commission in Hannibal, December 1. E. T. Miller, commis- 
sion president, presided at the dinner. 


The Boatmen’s national bank of St. Louis bought George, 
Caleb Bingham’s paintings “Stump Speaking’ and ‘The 
Verdict of the People’’ from the Mercantile library association 
in December 1941. The bank bought the painting “County 
Election’’ two years ago, and will exhibit the three in down- 
town St. Louis.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Decem- 
ber 21, 1941. 


Major Fred Sullens, the ‘battling editor” of the Jackson 
(Mississippi) Daily News has twice been in the public eye. Once 
he resisted a physical attack on him by the governor of the 
state of Mississippi and next engaged in a legal battle when he 
was cited for contempt of court. He is one of the old-time 
editors who rushes wholeheartedly and fearlessly into every 
debate and who will stand up for his convictions against all 
odds. Major Sullens was born at Versailles, Missouri, on 
November 12, 1877, and his home State is proud of him. 
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F. Humphrey W. Woolrych, artist whose mural of Cape 
Rock at Cape Girardeau now hangs in the Alvarado station 
of that city, died in St. Louis on November 17, 1941. Mr. 
Woolrych studied historical records for some time before 
starting the painting in order to determine the exact appear- 
ance of the rock as it was before it was blasted away so the 
railroad tracks could be laid—From the Cape Girardeau 
Southeast Missourian, November 19, 1941. 


Max O’Rell Truitt, native son of Callaway county, was 
the guest of honor and speaker at the annual Kingdom of 
Callaway dinner held January 20, 1942. This event is often 
called the “biggest rural social event in Missouri.” 


Robert S. Withers of Liberty has bought the millstone 
burrs of the James Richardson Allen brick mill which was for 
many years a landmark just north of Henrietta. The brick 
mill was built in 1838.—From the Richmond Missourian, 
December 18, 1941. 


The St. Joseph museum was opened to the public on 
February 1 in the home of the late A. J. August, which Mrs. 
Clarence Strauss, daughter of Mr. August, and her husband 
presented to the city. Mr. August was one of the most promi- 
nent businessmen of St. Joseph. 


As a souvenir of the Andrew county centennial celebra- 
tion of last fall, the Savannah Reporter has issued a special 
eight-page edition containing pictures and stories of the event. 
The news stories and the many illustrations of the celebration 
of September 23-25 appeared in the regular issues of the paper 
in the weeks following the centennial program. 


Mary Twitchell Jones, poet and writer of Joplin, won first 
place in the state-wide Thanksgiving poetry contest sponsored 
by the national Thanksgiving contest committee. Mrs. 
Millie Garner Smith of Poplar Bluff took second place.—From 
the Poplar Bluff Daily American Republic, December 15, 1941, 
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The Hannibal Courier-Post began June 21, 1941, publish- 
ing each Saturday a special feature page with articles and 
historical features on persons or places of local interest. 
Photographs illustrate the page. 


Mrs. F. E. Showengerdt, State program chairman of the 
federated garden clubs of Missouri, published in The Garden 
Forum of October 1940 an article giving suggestions for using 
the Missouri theme in connection with flowers and garden- 
raising. She emphasizes the flowers best suited for cultiva- 
tion in the State, and those that have significance in the 
history of Missouri. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


A Heroine of the Frontier: Miriam Davis Colt in Kansas, 
1856. Extracts from Mrs. Colt’s diaries edited with an intro- 
duction by J. Christian Bay. (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1941. 
58 pp.) The tragic story of the emigration of the Colt family 
from New York to Kansas in 1856 was first detailed in Mrs. 
Miriam Davis Colt’s book Went to Kansas, 1862. Realizing 
that few now have the opportunity of reading the original, 
Mr. Bay offers this précis of the contents of her original 
writing. Mrs. Colt details with wit and keenness the trip 
across Missouri to Kansas. Promises made by the settlement 
company were not fulfilled and the whole family suffered from 
want and sickness. Alone able to care for the sick family, 
this heroine of the frontier struggles in vain and finally on 
September 2 the family started the long wagon journey back 
through Missouri. Possibly to soothe her worn and feverish 
brain, she pours into her writing a starkly vivid picture of the 
months of suffering, want, and illness. The return, however, 
had been too late. Shortly after the wretched family arrived 
in Boonville, Missouri, her little son, suffering from a long 
fever, exposure, and dysentery, died and a few days later she 
lost her husband. Every reader will treasure this story of a 
noble woman. 


Ozark Couniry. By Otto Ernest Rayburn. (New York, 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1941. 352 pp.) Before the ‘‘shifting 
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of gears of custom”’ takes away more of the folk culture of the 
Ozark country, this fourth volume of the American folkways 
series edited by Erskine Caldwell snatches back enough for a 
colorful record. A keen, sympathetic observer and lover of 
the Ozark people, the author presents vividly, frequently in 
native vernacular with its traces of Elizabethan words and 
phrases, an indigenous culture that is rapidly disappearing. 
With an intriguing mixture of fiction and fact, a picturesque 
creation of regional atmosphere and patterns accompanies 
factual lore and history. A lazy, loquacious country “‘store- 
porch jury,” an Ozark recipe for vinegar, an Ozark courtship, 
the last big Indian hunt in the Northern Ozarks illustrate only 
a few of the “tarnished echoes” of the Ozark yesteryears. 
Although the customs and lore presented are mostly from the 
Arkansas Ozarks, they are typical of all the Ozark country 
and often illustrate specifically some phase of the Missouri 
Ozark culture and history. The volume is indexed. 


The French in the Mississippi Valley, 1740-1750. By 
Norman Ward Caldwell. (Urbana, University of Illinois 
press, 1941. 113 pp.) The author presents a detailed study 
of the New France during the years of conflict or armed peace 
with the English. Relations with the Indians, the fur trade, 
population and industry, and the general political and financial 
administration of the region are discussed. This study has a 
fine bibliography and index. 


A Glossary of Mississippi Valley French, 1673-1850. 
By John Francis McDermott. (St. Louis, 1941. 161 pp.) 
Defining, documenting, and giving historical interpretation 
to the materia of an obscure language, this compiler edits the 
literature and philosophy, the sociology and science, and the 
history of a particular era in America—the Mississippi valley 
roughly from 1673 to 1850. A final list of sources for the glos- 
sary supplements the individual documentation throughout. 


Index of Penal Records in the Office of Secretary of State, 
1837-1939. Compiled by the Missouri archives project, St. 
Louis. Sponsored by Dwight H. Brown, Secretary of State. 
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3 vols. ([St. Louis, 1941?], various paging.) A further step 
in the rehabilitation of Missouri’s State archives is the publi- 
cation of this index to State penal records. Covering a period 
of more than a century in the penal history of Missouri, the 
compilers have arranged in alphabetical form the names and 
“aliases” of all convicts who have served terms in the State 
penitentiary, or persons for whom requisitions have been made 
by the State of Missouri or other states. Listed also for each 
case are the type of crime committed, the place from which 
the offender was sent, and an index to his penal record. 


Master of the Mississippi. By Florence L. Dorsey. II- 
lustrated. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin company, 1941. 301 
pp.) This biography of Henry Shreve tells how he fought to 
put practical steamboats on the Mississippi river, how he 
invented the first successful boat to remove the deadly snags 
and finally cleared the Red river raft, and how he retired to a 
farm in Missouri to spend a peaceful old age. The book 
carries a good bibliography, documented notes, and index. 


Going to God’s Country. By Martha L. Smith. _IIlus- 
trated. (Boston, Christopher publishing house, 1941. 186 pp.) 
Mrs. Smith tells the story of her trek with Mr. Smith, her 
household, and five children piled into their wagon, through 
Missouri and Oklahoma in search of ‘‘God’s Country.” The 
book is written in the natural manner of conversation and 
with Mrs. Smith’s own spelling. She received most of her 
education in the school of experience as a brave and hard- 
working pioneer woman. 


Burlington West. By Richard C. Overton. Illustrated. 
(Cambridge, Mass., Harvard university press, 1941. 583 pp.) 
Mr. Overton, in compiling a history of the Burlington rail- 
road with emphasis on the years 1852-1883, has used a vast 
collection of archival material. He presents the personalities 
and principles of the men who made the road, as well the his- 
tory of its construction, to complete this valuable work. A 
detailed bibliography and index accompany the history. 
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Human Wolves, Seventeen Years of War on Crime. By 
Lear B. Reed. Illustrated. (Kansas City, Brown-White- 
Lowell press, 1941. 419 pp.) Mr. Reed, special agent of the 
F.B.1. became chief of police of Kansas City in 1939 and 
performed a remarkable service in that capacity. The book 
is a lesson to all cities and to their citizens who have the right 
and the duty of controlling their own government and keeping 
crime out of their neighborhood and their politics. 


Debates of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875, 
Volume VIII. Edited by Isidor Loeb and Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker. (Columbia, Mo., State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri, 1942. 533 pp.) Fiery, enlightening, yet oft-times 
amusing debates occasioned the remolding of the Constitu- 
tion in the 1875 Convention. This eighth volume of the 
projected 12-volume series of the Debates includes the pro- 
ceedings and debates of the Convention for July 1-7, 1875. 
Committee reports on boundaries and political subdivisions, 
banks and corporations, and articles on judicial and legislative 
departments were the major subjects for discussion and debate 
during these days. A foreword by Mr. Shoemaker and an — 
introduction by Dr. Loeb preface the book. Copies of the 
volume may be obtained from the State Historical ee of 
Missouri at Columbia. 


Narrative Report of the Fiscal Study by the Missouri State- 
Wide Highway Planning Survey. In co-operation with the 
public roads administration of the Federal works agency. 
(Jefferson City, Mid-State printing company, November 
1940. 115 pp.) This publication is Part I of a complete 
analysis of the financial operations of all the units of govern- 
ment in Missouri including the State, counties, cities and 
towns, school districts, special road districts, levee and drain- 
age districts, and townships. Parts II and III consisting of 
an explanation of the financial tables and the tables them- 
selves will be presented at a later date. 


Inventory of the County Archives.of Johnson County, Mis- 
souri. Prepared by the Missouri historical records survey, 
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work projects administration, Inventory of the County Archives 
of Missouri, No. 51. Mimeographed. (St. Louis, 1941. 
147 pp.) This publication is designed to lighten the task of 
the historian in his research on unprinted sources and to satisfy 
the needs of business men, lawyers, and other ‘persons requiring 
facts from public records. In sketching the county’s his- 
torical background and general governmental organization, 
in noting the county offices and their records, and giving a 
complete bibliography of primary sources of the information 
contained in the book, the survey proves an excellent mate- 
rial source. A. Loyd Collins supervised tie study. 


Early Missouri Archives, Cape Girardeau. Mimeo- 
graphed. (St. Louis, Missouri historical records survey, 1942. 
8 pp.) Under the supervision of A. Loyd Collins, this check 
list of the archive collection of the Cape Girardeau county 
historical society has been compiled. It includes old news- 
paper clippings, pamphlets, official documents, and other 
sources of historical material. 


Progress in the Survey of Missouri Place-Names. By 
Robert L. Ramsay. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
Missouri Academy of Science, Vol. VII, No. 23 ({[Columbia, 
Mo.], 1941. 10 pp.) Dr. Ramsay touches on the methods of 
tracing the origins of place names, and divides them roughly 
into five divisions, borrowed names, historical names, per- 
sonal names, topographical names, and subjective names. 


The Population of Missouri: Its Conditions and Trends. 
By C. E. Lively. Prepared for U. S. Congress, house com- 
mittee investigating national defense migration. (m.p., 1941. 
15 pp.) This statistical pamphlet gives many census details 
concerning State population with an explanation of their 
possible significance. 


Living Authors of the Ozarks and Their Literature. Com- 
piled by Florence Woodlock McCullough. Illustrated. 
({Davisville, Mo.], 1941. 298 pp.) As the preface explains, 
some of the contributors are known and others unknown. 
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Some show experience in writing and others unaffected sim- 
plicity. Nevertheless, all indicate the richness and beauty of 
the Ozark country and the deep effect it has on those who 
live there. 


The Abbey Basilica of the Immaculate Conception. (n.p., 
n.d. 36 pp.) The aims and purposes of a Benedictine 
monastary are beautifully explained in this little book, which 
should interest even the casual reader without background on 
the subject. 


Handbook for Translators of Spanish Historical Docu- 
ments. By J. Villasana Haggard. Assisted by Malcolm 
Dallas McLean. Photoprinted. (Austin, Texas, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1941. 198 pp.) Historians who prowl among 
Spanish archives will find this handbook an invaluable com- 
panion and guide. In his lengthy study with Spanish manu- 
scripts, Haggard has realized the great need for some tangible 
aid in deciphering historical documents. He offers as an 
experiment this book which is virtually an education in how 
to translate and transcribe Spanish historical documents both 
systematically and fruitfully. A final printed copy will appear 
in 1945. 


Mr. Justice Brandeis: Great American, 1856-1941. 
Edited by Irving Dilliard. (St. Louis, the Modern View 
press, 1941. 127 pp.) Tributes from the press, public figures 
and his associates on the bench are printed in this book as an 
appraisal of the late Louis Dembitz Brandeis, the Supreme 
Court judge who began his law practice in St. Louis. A 
chronological table dates each phase of his active career. 


Tarcomeda. By Dudley A. Reid. (Des Moines, The 
Monitor press, 1941. 608 pp.) From his collection of clip- 
pings, Dudley Reid tells the story of his own life and news- 
paper ventures as well as providing glimpses into the lives of 
many of his friends and readers and the inside workings of the 
towns in which he lived. He started writing as ‘“Tarcomeda,”’ 
country correspondent in Alta Vista for the Gallatin Demo- 
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crat and later served on that paper’s staff. At various times 
he did reporting and editing on the Winston Sentinel, Mary- 
ville Nodaway Forum, Bethany Democrat and Gilman City 
Guide. 


Henry Shaw, A Biography. [By Thomas Dimmock.] 
(St. Louis, Missouri botanical garden. 30 pp.) This illus- 
trated booklet is written with an intimate understanding of 
the character and personality of St. Louis’ great gentleman 
and flower lover. The style is as gentle and delightful as the 
description of the man is valuable. 


Charles Nagel, 1849-1940. [Address by Charles P. 
Williams in Proceedings of Missouri historical society.] (St. 
Louis, 1941. 16 pp.) This biography of an active lawyer 
and statesman is sympathetically written by a friend and 
legal associate. It touches briefly on Charles Nagel’s early 
life then goes into slightly fuller detail concerning his work 
in President Taft’s cabinet and other aspects of service during 
his career. 


A Tour of the Missouri Botanical Garden. (({St. Louis], 
Missouri botanical garden, [1941]. 21 pp.) The beauties of 
this garden are as realistic and impressive to the reader through 
the printed word as if he were in their midst. Photographs 
show several of the famous annual exhibits of the garden. 


The Story of the 6th Infantry Division, United States Army. 
Published by G-2 section, 6th division. Mimeographed. 
(n. p., 1941. 40 pp.) This published revision of a manuscript 
written in 1919 by the G-2 section of the original 6th division, 
with additions, corrections, and explanations, portrays the 
division in action during the first world war training period as 
part of the A.E.F. and in the army of occupation. The return 
of the division to active duty in 1939-1941 concludes the 
account. 


The Battle of Bonnie Wilson. By Edward A. Witmer. 
Illustrated. (Mission, Kansas, Dudley Atkins, III, 1941. 
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66 pp.) This unsophisticated little story is told just as Grand- 
dad might relate it to the youngster at his knee and gives the 
picture of the battle from his personal experiences. 


All Dogs Go to Heaven. Written and compiled by William 
Asbury Watts. (Miami, Florida, the Franklin press, inc., 
[1942]. 41 pp.) The love this author feels for dogs appears 
sincerely on every page. He builds his book around George 
Graham Vest’s famous address on “Old Drum.” 


OBITUARIES 


Guy ABNEY: Born in Morgan county, Mo., June 4, 
1877; died in Marshall, Mo., Jan. 17, 1942. As Saline 
county representative in the State legislature, Mr.’ Abney 
was elected in 1930, then re-elected in 1936, 1938, and 1940. 
In his years of service, he was chairman of the eleemosynary 
institutions committee and the ranking or second ranking 
member of five other important committees. 


Dr. CHARLEs S. AusTIN: Born in the Moss Creek town- 
ship, Nov. 10, 1862; died in Carrollton, Mo., Dec. 18, 1941. 
This prominent physician served as health officer of Carroll- 
ton for more than twenty years and spent most of his life in 
that city. He was a member of the Missouri State medical 
association and received his degree in medicine from Wash- 
ington university in St. Louis. 


ALICE BECKINGTON: Born in St. Louis, July 30, 1868; 
died in LaJolla, Calif., Jan. 4, 1942. Widely known for her 
work as a miniature painter, Miss Beckington was the founder 
and ex-president of the American society of miniature painters. 
Her exhibition of paintings gained honorable mention at the 
Buffalo exposition in 1901. She received a medal of distinc- 
tion at the St. Louis exposition three years later and in 1935 
was awarded the medal of honor by the Brooklyn Society of 
miniature painters. 


GrorGE L. Dyer: Born in Franklin county, Kan., 
Oct. 16, 1879; died in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 29, 1941. Mr. 
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Dyer served on the board of election commissioners which 
received the St. Louis award in 1937, an annual presentation 
in recognition of outstanding contribution to civic, business, 
or professional life in the metropolitan area. He was also 
the oldest general life insurance agent in the city in years of 
service. 





FRANK J. A. Ernst: Born in Ste. Genevieve, Mo., 
Sept. 23, 1866; died in Ste. Genevieve, Dec. 3, 1941. A 
prominent newspaper man in his section of the State, Ernst 
managed the Ste. Genevieve Herald and had been identified 
with the paper since its founding in 1882 by his father. Mr. 
Ernst was a member of both the Missouri and the Southeast 
Missouri press associations. 


CHARLES EWEN: Born in Stanton, Ky., July 8, 1880; 
died in Sedalia, Mo., Nov. 26, 1941. Elected to the State 
senate of Missouri in 1936, Senator Ewen served in both 
the fifty-ninth and sixtieth general assemblies as chairman of 
the committee on fees and salaries. He was prominent in 
Democratic politics for many years, and before taking his 
seat in the senate was Pettis county clerk for three consecu- 
tive terms. 


Mrs. Lity HERALD Frost: Died in St. Louis, Nov. 4, 
1941. Mrs. Frost assumed the editorship of the Vandalia 
Leader, which her husband had purchased in 1893, after his 
death. Her son, J. Herald Frost, was also editor of the 
paper for several years. 


CHARLES M. HowELL, Sr.: Died in Baltimore, Md., 
Dec. 14, 1941. A Kansas City attorney and twice chairman 
of the Missouri State Democratic committee, Howell 
was defeated in 1932 in the Democratic primaries for 
the United States senate candidacy. He placed James A. 
Reed in nomination for the presidency at the Democratic 
national convention in 1928. 


JAMEs P. JAMIESON: Born in Falkirk, Scotland, 1867; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 28, 1941. Coming to the United 
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States at the age of 17, he won the first traveling fellowship 
in architecture awarded by the University of Pennsylvania. 
He supervised the construction of Washington university 
in St. Louis and designed many University of Missouri 
buildings, along with work on numerous other college campuses. 


SAMUEL M. JorDAN: Born in Gentry county, Mo., 
Oct. 7, 1860; died in Columbia, Mo., Nov. 16, 1941. Affec- 
tionately known throughout the state as ‘“The Missouri Corn 
Man,” Mr. Jordan was active during his life in State agri- 
cultural circles and served for twenty-seven years as farmers’ 
institute specialist for the department of agriculture. In 
1912 he was appointed to a national commission which went 
to Europe to investigate the rural co-operative credit system. 
He pioneered in farm bureau and agricultural extension 
work, and Dean M. F. Miller of the Missouri university 
college of agriculture said that with “his appointment as 
farm agent in Pettis County in 1912. ... although this 
early type of county organization was different from that 
later established under the Smith-Lever Act, Mr. Jordan 
was actually the first to serve as county agent in Missouri 
under a definite county organization. As a consequence 
he has been commonly, and rightfully, called the first Missouri 
county farm agent.’’ He also organized the forerunner of 
the modern 4-H clubs and wrote numerous articles concerning 
farmers’ problems. 


FLORENCE J. McCartuy: Born in St. Louis, Mo., 
1884; died in New York, Jan. 20, 1942. A newspaper man 
since the age of 18 when he started as a reporter on the 
St. Louis Chronicle, Mr. McCarthy later worked on the St. 
Louis Star as city editor, then served as assistant city editor 
and editor on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch staff from 1910- 
1918. He joined the Chicago Herald-Examiner and was 
managing editor of the paper until its publication was sus- 
pended in 1939. He also held editorial positions with the 
Chicago American, New York American, Atlanta Georgian, 
and the Detroit Times. 
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A. J. Matruews: Born in Sikeston, Mo., Feb. 1857; 
died in Sturdivant, Mo., Jan. 2, 1942. Mr. Matthews, 
both as a member of the board of supervisors of the Little 
River drainage district since its organization in 1907 and as 
an extensive land owner, championed the development of 
southeast Missouri's agriculture.. He also donated hundreds 
of acres of land as right of way to the Frisco railroad com- 
pany when the tracks were laid through his section. 


WitutiAmM Emmet Moore: Born in LaGrange, Mo., 
1879; died in Miami Beach, Fla., Dec. 1941. After starting 
his newspaper career as a reporter in Quincy, Illinois, Mr. 
Moore served from 1922 until his death on the Baltimore Sun. 
He was assistant managing editor, then news editor-in-chief, 
and vice-president of the A. S. Abell company which pub- 
lishes the Sun papers. 


CHARLES ARCH RopGERs: Probably born in Mexico, 
Mo., Oct. 14, 1900; died in New York, Oct. 14, 1941. He 
graduated from the journalism school of the University of 
Missouri in 1923 and worked for a time thereafter on papers 
in Illinois and Texas. In 1925 he entered the foreign depart- 
ment of the United press. His career as a correspondent for 
ten years in South America and Europe was both varied and 
eventful. He returned to take over the post of foreign editor 
in the New York bureau of the United press. 


EDWIN MILTON RoyLe: Born in Lexington, Mo., March 
1862; died in New York, Feb. 16, 1942. Mr. Royle, actor, 
dramatist, and author, was the head of one of the theater's 
leading families. The success of his “The Squaw Man” was 
instantaneous and enjoyed one of the longest runs in history. 


JosEPH FRANKLIN RUTHERFORD: Born in Morgan 
county, 1870; died in San Diego, Calif., Jan. 8, 1942. Mr. 
Rutherford, leader of Jehovah’s Witnesses at the time of his 
death, was a former Missouri lawyer who served four years 
as Boonville prosecutor and as special judge in the eighth 
judicial district. 
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ROBERT WASHINGTON SELVIDGE: Born in Mt. View, 
Mo., Aug. 11, 1872; died in Columbia, Mo., Nov. 16, 1941. 
A member of the University of Missouri faculty since 1908 
as professor in industrial education, and once acting dean 
of the college of engineering, professor Selvidge was also the 
first chairman of the Missouri State planning board from 
1934 to 1936. He served during the world war as director 
of education and special training in the United States army 
and also wrote several books which were translated into 
Russian and formed the guiding principles for workers under 
the Soviet five year plan. 


Dr. Max C. STARKLOFF: Born in 1860; died in St. 
Louis, Mo., Jan. 15, 1942. This veteran doctor served as 
health commissioner of St. Louis for thirty years under 
six mayors and twice headed the international society of 
public health officers. His work during the war-time in- 
fluenza epidemic of 1918 was credited with holding the death 
rate below the number in other large cities. 


TRUMAN HuGHEs TALLEY: Born in Rockport, Mo., 
1892; died in New York, Jan. 18, 1942. After a successful 
newspaper career on the staff of the St. Louis Republic and 
as night editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Mr. Talley 
became news editor of the New York Herald and also covered 
the Versailles peace conference in 1919. He then entered 
film work in 1922 and at the time of his death was executive 
vice-president in charge of production of Movietone News. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


THE BUTT END OF THE JOKE 





Reprinted from the St. Louis Chronicle by the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, 
April 23, 1891. 





I see that Gov. D. R. Francis is anxious to get rid of that milk-white 
billy goat which adorned the grounds of his mansion at Jefferson City this 
winter, says a St. Louis member of the legislature. If the Governor had 
consulted Representative Dennis Ryan in the early part of the recent 
session he would have learned that that portly and good natured gentle- 
man had so serious a grievance against the executive billy goat that he 
had drafted a bill to restrain the quadruped from running at large in the 
grounds of the mansion. Ryan was finally persuaded to withhold the bill 
and a few days later Representative Parker stole it and fed it to the goat. 


The grievance Ryan had against the goat resulted from an encounter 
he had with it while calling on the governor one dark night. After entering 
the grounds he encountered the goat and mistook it for a dog. Ryan placed 
his hand on the goat’s back and talked soothingly to it, but it quickly re- 
sented the familiarity of the St. Louis man and a vigorous bunt in the ribs 
revealed to Ryan that he was at the mercy of the billy goat. He started 
to run, closely pursued by the goat. After stumbling over various obstacles 
Ryan reached the fence at the edge of the cliff and clambered on top, where 
he hung until the timely arrival of a friend who rescued him from his 
perilous position. He didn’t attend the mansion reception that night, 
and it isn’t strange that he should have a grievance against Gov. Francis’ 
goat. 


NOW THEY HAVE PHONES AND WANT TIRES 
From the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, June 20, 1889. 


There is only one telephone in the Capitol building and it is a source 
of great inconvenience not only to those who have business with the 
various departments, but to the state officers and clerks themselves that 
there is not an instrument in each office. 


The solitary telephone is located in Gov. Francis’ office and com- 
munication with any of the other departments cannot be had except to the 
annoyance and inconvenience of the executive office. 










The great and wealthy state of Missouri certainly can afford to pay 
telephone tolls for each department, and it would seem a little more 
modern and in accordance with the fitness of things if they were promptly 
supplied with instruments. 
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MR. HENDERSON MIGHT LOOK INTO THIS 
From the Jefferson City State Tribune, August 5, 1903. 


Missouri’s lost copper mine has been found. So says Alderman John 
Rood [of Kansas City] who returned yesterday from Winona. ... . “Tf, 
as we all think, this is the lost mine, ‘La Belle France,’ then the dreams 
and beyond the dreams of the owners are shortly to be realized.” 


Whether the lost mine is worth a pinch of snuff or not, the story of it 
will entertain Southern Missourians for many a long year. .... Sixty 
years ago... . a Frenchman had operated the mine. He lived on the 
claim with his daughter, the only member of his family in this country. 
. . . . The Frenchman named his mine ‘‘La Belle France,”’ . 


From all accounts the ore in ‘‘La Belle France’? was almost virgin 
copper. That is, it was almost pure. It was, according to the legend of 
the region, in leaf form mainly, in true fissure veins, and accordingly was 
just like mining somuch money. The Frenchman, with the name “Slater,” 
duly filed on his claim and contented himself with operating it on the 
limited scale of one man... . and a beautiful . . . . daughter. The 
consequence was that the mine did not become famous far beyond its own 
district, but the people down there knew it to be tremendously rich in ore. 


‘La Belle France’’ and its owner and its owner’s daughter all ran the 
even tenor of their ways until one day of evil came, and with it a geodetic 
survey. The government transit men appeared ... . by the time they 
got to ‘La Belle France” they showed the owner and the beautiful daughter 
that the mine was two miles away from where they had thought it to be, 
and that as it was on patented land, held by another, it could not possibly 
be taken up under the mining claim act. ... . 


The Frenchman, a miner born and bred, set out to ‘“‘bury”’ the mine. 
. . . . Sohe buried it and left the country. His plan was to return in three, 
five or perhaps ten years, look unsophisticated, go to the man who owned 
the rough land on which it was and buy a quarter section for farming. . .. . 
That was the last that was seen of him, and for that matter, the last that 
was heard of him. .... 


Alderman Rood tells the balance of the story. ‘‘Eight or ten years 
ago it was revived by some mining men getting hold of the legend and 
going down to the Current river, near the confluence with the Big Fork, 
and they set out to prospect. .... The prospecting was kept up inter- 
mittently for eight years. Two years ago a renewed and systematic scheme 
was started and followed up with the result that about three or four weeks 
ago the old claim was found, two shafts encountered and already the re- 
discoverers have gone down 150 feet in one of them. .... fc 


“Is there any copper in the shaft?” was asked breathlessly, after sixty 
years of waiting. 


“There was a ladder in it,” replied the alderman. 
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IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS, MAYBE 


Reprinted from the Jackson Independent Patriot in the St. Louis Missouri 
Republican, December 18, 1822. 


New Madrid county this year sent off to New Orleans thirty boat 
loads of produce—Perry and Ste. Genevieve about the same number, 
and Cape Girardeau ten or fifteen. In New Madrid the population does 
not exceed two thousand souls—one individual therefore out of about 
every sixty-six persons sends off a boat load. If the whole population of 
the state were equally industrious and enterprising as the people of New 
Madrid how soon and how completely would our pecuniary embarrass- 
ments be forgotten or at least unfelt. 


NOW IT’s “BLUEBIRDS OVER THE WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER”’ 
From the Columbia Missouri Herald, February 17, 1899. 


“There had been raised a company of soldiers in Boone county, 
Missouri, about May 1, 1846, and [they] were to leave Columbia for New 
Mexico or the Rio Grande,” writes James McClintock. ‘Before leaving 
the ladies had presented them a fine banner, so they marched around 
Columbia and came to a vacant lot and in line sang the following verses 
and more, but I have forgotten the rest. When they had finished singing, 
orders came to ‘forward move’ and ‘get boys to the Rio Grande.’ And 
what whooping and yelling went up—I was there and know it to be so.” 


One morning bright and early, 

The news to us did come, 

That the Mexicans, ten thousand strong, 
Had crossed the rolling Rio Grande. 


Chorus 


Then it’s o’er the rolling Rio Grande, 
It’s o’er the rolling Rio Grande; 

We would, we will, we are all ready 
With rifles in our hands. 


Old Jimmy K. Polk, he was a mighty man; 
For it was him that could raise a fighting band. 
And the next time you hear from us 

It will be on the banks of the rolling Rio Grande. 


We thank you Columbia girls, 
For the banner we bear in hand; 

And the next time you hear from us, 

It will be on the banks of the rolling Rio Grande, 
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FIRST FIRE, THEN SMOKE 
From the Tuscumbia Osage Valley Sentinel, February 24, 1871. 


Maj. Zagonyi, who led Fremont’s body guard in its famous charge at 
Springfield, Mo., in 1861, is keeping a cigar shop at Pesth, the capital of 
Hungary. 


HE HELPED TEACH A WHOLE COUNTRY THE EVILS OF DIVISION 


Reprinted from the Cincinnati Enquirer in the Columbia Missouri Herald, 
August 12, 1886. 


An incident in Gen. Grant’s history which has never been made public 
was given to me by S. B. Elkins. It seems that some time in 1857, when 
the general was in hard lines in St. Louis and seeking for something to do 
to earn bread for his family, the University of Missouri .... had a 
vacancy occur in the chair of mathematics. Gen. Grant, who had been 
disappointed in an application for the position of county surveyor at St. 
Louis, determined to apply for the vacant professorship. He wrote a 
modest letter to the board of trustees, in which he stated his qualifications 
and his needs. Another man got the place. A year or two before he died, 
in mentioning the act to Mr. Elkins who is a graduate of the University, 
Gen. Grant, with his usual simplicity of manner, said: “I think I could 
have filled the place quite well. I was pretty well up in mathematics at 
West Point. But if I should have got the place I presume I should not 
now be here.” 


SUCH ARE THE WAYS OF WOMEN 
From the Tuscumbia Osage Valley Sentinel, February 10, 1871. 


The Osage river, at the present stage of water, presents quite a for- 
midable appearance. It she keeps on, swelling up in her own conceit, for 
a few days longer, as she has for a few days past, she will be over her banks 
and beyond proper control—very similar to a great many of her sex. 


NOT EVEN THE OUTWARD AND VISIBLE SIGNS 


Reprinted from the St. Louis Leader, in the Liberty Tribune, January 16, 
1857. 

We learn that when the hour for the inauguration of Governor Polk 
had arrived, the House being in joint session, the gallery full of ladies, and 
all in grand and breathless expectation, the Governor already present, 
there occurred an awful and awkward pause which lasted some minutes 
with all the solemnity of a Quaker meeting. A slight bustle was observed 
near the Clerk. At last Mr. Stevenson rose and apologized to the Houses 
and to the ladies and audience generally for an unavoidable stay of pro- 
ceedings. 

All things else were ready for the inauguration of the Governor elect, 
but it was just discovered that there was no Bible in the House, and as 
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the Governor could not take the oath without one it was necessary to wait. 
Imagine the sensation—perhaps, even at that awful moment, the amuse- 
ment of some—the scandal of others. No Bible in the Capitol! One was 
at last procured, but our informant says it was reported that it had to be 
got from the Penitentiary! Really, this occurrence reflects light upon a 
want. What a missionary field does Jefferson City present. We fear that 
the work of legislation can never go on properly in a place where copies of 
the Good Book are so scarce, and that it will be necessary for other reasons 
than the high price of board, to fetch the Legislature to St. Louis, where, 
goodness knows, there are plenty of Bibles, whether we govern our lives 
by the precepts therein contained or not. 


HAVE TIMES CHANGED? 


From the Waverly Saturday Morning Visitor, May 5, 1860. 


This is the year for shaking hands, kissing babies and passing compli- 
ments promiscuously. It is candidate year. We have a President, a 
Governor, a Congressman, a Senator, two Legislators, a Sheriff, a County 
Judge, a Circuit Attorney, and a township Constable, to elect—voters will 
please keep their gloves in their pockets, and mothers the faces of their 
babies clean. 


HISTORY REPEATS A RAID ON THE POCKETBOOK 


From the Hermann Advertiser-Courier, April 4, 1917. 


What effect the European war and other conditions had in Missouri 
upon the farm price of hogs, cattle, sheep, wool, apples, cabbage, onions, 
beans, turnips and other farm commodities on Jan. 15, 1917, over the same 
period in 1916 is shown by the bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
given publicity by Commissioner William H. Lewis. While short crops 
help to bring about the higher cost of living in course of the 12 months 
considered yet the unusual demand from the warring countries for live 
stock and provisions was chiefly to blame. In the figures that follow, 
the price of live stock is given per hundred pounds, the farm prices which 
prevailed on Jan. 15 being considered for both 1916 and 1917. 

Hogs went up from $6.20 in 1916 to $9.10 in 1917; beef cattle, from 
$6.30 in 1916 to $7.50 in 1917; veal calves, from $7.60 in 1916 to $8.50 
in 1917; sheep, from $5.30 in 1916 to $7.20 in 1917; and lambs, from $7.40 
in 1916 to $9.50 in 1917. The price of wool, unwashed stage, went up from 
26 cents in 1916 to 32 cents in 1917; milch cows from $57.40 in 1916 per 
head to $61.90 per head; horses from $111 per head in 1916 to $113 in 1917. 

Ordinary farm commodities, such as potatoes, onions and cabbage, 
experienced an advance and reached a price which broke the record for 
any year since the Civil war. Apples went from 74 cents a bushel in 1916 
to $1.20 in 1917, and from $2.20 a barrel to $3.50; cabbage from $1.70 per 
hundred pounds in 1916 to the record breaking price of $4.20 in 1917; onions 
from $1.05 in 1916 to $1.90 in 1917; dried beans, from $3.66 in 1916 to 
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$6.10 a bushel in 1917. The Jan. 15, 1917 price of cowpeas was $2.40 a 
bushel, a price which was quite a gain over that of Jan. 15, 1916. Turnips 
; . went up to 41 cents in 1916 and to 60 cents in 1917. Cotton seed 
increased in worth from $36.50 per ton in 1916 to $51 in 1917..... 
Timothy went up from $9.40 a ton to $10.50; clover, from $9 to $11; 
alfalfa, from $11.20 to $13.10, and ordinary hay from $6.90 to $7.90. 
Clover seed was probably the only commodity which did not advance in 
cost in the course of the year, it selling on the farm .. . . for $9.70 a 
bushel, but when bought by farmers cost $10.90 in 1916 and $11 in 1917.... 


AND THE CATS HANG OVER THE PHONE 
From the Brownsville [now Sweet Springs] Herald, February 8, 1878. 


Bob Miller’s telephone exhibition last Saturday evening with a line 
from Parsons hall to the Central hotel dining room, was very satisfactory 
to all who witnessed and tested it. Human voices and instrumental music 
were distinctly transmitted, and the trial was voted a success. Since then 
the telephone fever has spread, and abandoned oyster cans, which erst 
served no higher purpose than that of adorning the tails of deluded and 
suffering canines, are now promptly devoted to the elucidation of this 
marvel of modern science. 


LOCAL BOY MAKES GOOD 


Reprinted from the Chicago News, in the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, 


February 2, 1891. 


When King Kalakaua [of Hawaii] visited the United States ten or 
fifteen years ago . . . . every cordial attention was paid to him, the west 
being particularly effusive in its greeting and liberal in its hospitality. 
When the king reached Missouri he was invited to visit the state capital, 
and the Legislature, happening to be in session at that time, made extra- 
ordinary preparations to welcome his dusky majesty with an imposing 
whoop and hurrah. James G. Burnes, subsequently a representative in 
Congress, was at that time a banker at St. Joseph, and although person- 
ally known to but few people, had already come to be felt as a political 
power in the state. He was one of the party that met the Hawaiian king 
at St. Louis and accompanied him to Jefferson City. .... Kalakaua 
was so delighted with the banker-politician that hé insisted upon his re- 
maining with the royal party during the journey through the Missouri 
valley, and Burnes consented. At Jefferson City Burnes was introduced 
by Representative Bittinger to the waiting crowd as the king’s prime 
minister, and the joke was certainly a plausible one, for Burnes was of the 
swarthy complexion that distinguishes natives of the Sandwich Islands. 
Kalakaua enjoyed the deception—he was a humorist in his way—and after 
the party had done the grand at the Missouri capital and re-embarked for 
the western trip his majesty insisted that Judge Burnes should enact the 
role of king whenever the railway train stopped and there were demands 
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for a speech. Accordingly, at Tipton, Sedalia, Warrensburg, and other 
points up to within twelve miles of Kansas City Judge Burnes faced clamor- 
ing crowds and delivered speeches of a most felicitous nature—none could 
say happier things extemporaneously than he—all in the guise of the 
Hawaiian potentate, the king’s imposing cloak thrown over his shoulders 
and the king’s bejewelled military hat upon his head. The consequence 
was that Kalakaua became immediately a prime favorite all through the 
Cracker Neck country, and to this day the long-haired gentry abounding 
in that historic locality speak with pride of him. .... 

[Editor’s Note: King Kalakaua’s visit to the state legislature occurred 
on January 20, 1875.] 


WATERMELON PARTY 
From the Appleton City Journal, August 23, 1888. 


The ‘‘Watermelon Nite” at the home of Mr. and Mrs. B. P. Dugan 
on Tuesday evening was highly enjoyed by a large number of our people. 
The honor of being the ‘‘biggest melon eaters’’ was unanimously voted to 
Andy Naylor and Sam Staples, they having devoured about four or five 
large melons apiece in eight minutes and fifteen seconds by Squire Sturte- 
vant’s watch, which hasn’t run any since Cleveland’s election. 


JAPAN, MISSOURI, IS PATRIOTIC TOWN 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, December 25, 1941. 


The residents of this hilltop village—all 10 of them—were still doggedly 
holding out today against the urgings of the purists in this Southwestern 
corner of Franklin County, 90 miles from St. Louis. 

A lot of the patriotic purists around here think it’s terrible to have 
to live near a town named Japan at a time like this. They think something 
ought to be done about the name of the town. But the residents of Japan 
don’t want to. Japan’s three leading citizens and the members of their 
households hate the Japanese just as much as their neighbors do, but they 
don’t think that’s any reason to change the name of their 100-year-old 
community. 

Besides, they say, they don’t pronounce the name of their town the 
way the other Japan is pronounced. Japan, Mo., is pronounced ‘“‘Jay-pan.”’ 

The three leading citizens say they have never seen a Japanese any 
closer to Japan than St. Louis. ... . Also, they pointed out vigorously, 
the only eligible man in the village is young Earl Koelling, who is up at 
Great Lakes, Ill., right now training for the Navy. .... 

Rev. John H. Lakebrink said he thinks the whole idea is ridiculous. 
“And I'll tell you why,” he added. 

It seems Japan takes its name from the name of the Catholic Church 
that has been here for a century. Hardly anybody but Father Lakebrink 
knows that the full name of the Japan church is the Church of the Holy 
Martyrs of Japan. 
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“Now wait,’’ Father Lakebrink said, ‘(Our church doesn’t glorify 
Japan. Actually the name is very patriotic. Our church is dedicated to 
26 Catholic priests and lay brothers, Spanish, Portuguese and Japanese, 
who were crucified in Japan by Japanese fanatics on February 5, 1597. 
Our church honors those early Christian victims of Japanese brutality and 
treachery.” 


HISTORICAL DATA IN MISSOURI NEWSPAPERS AND IN MAGAZINES 


Newspapers 
November 10, 1941—February 15, 1942 


Cape Girardeau, Southeast Missourian 


Dec. 31 wpa project will rebuild county road to historic old Mc- 
Kendree Chapel. Picture of chapel. 

Feb. 6-10 Series of editorials debates issue of State buildings falling 
down. 

Feb. 12 Reporter gives history of old flour mill at Millersville which 
is to be razed. 


Columbia, Columbia Daily Tribune 
Dec. 19 William Pinkerton writes that Arthur Pryor, native Mis- 
sourian and author of ‘‘The Whistler and His Dog,” hopes 


to popularize his new song, “Sammy and His Missouri 
Mule.” 


Fredericktown, Democrat- News 
Dec. 4 Picture of Piney log schoolhouse in 1888. 


Hamilton, Hamilton Advocate-Hamiltonian 

Nov. 13 Terrill family were among early settlers of Breckenridge 
township. 

Nov. 20 Bertha Booth relates history of the Jacob Jackson family 
of Ray and Caldwell counties. 

Dec. 4 Early fashionable wedding in Hamilton described by 
daughter of the bride. 

Dec. 18 Bertha Booth tells history of early Caldwell county bands. 

Dec. 25 Bertha Booth writes on Christmas celebrations in early 
days of Caldwell county. 

Jan. 8 Part 3 of articles on Caldwell county bands. 

Feb. 5 Part 4 in Bertha Booth’s series on early history of Hamilton 
schools. 

Feb. 12 Bertha Booth writes history of first brick school in Ham- 
ilton. 


Hannibal, Hannibal Courier-Post 


Jan. 1 Special new year edition with articles on history and past 
activities of Hannibal. 
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Jefferson City, Daily Capital News 


Nov. 11 Highlight history of 101-year-old Jefferson Masonic lodge 
and five past Grand Masters it furnished for Missouri. 


Jefferson City, News and Tribune 


Nov. 16 Maddox home at McCredie was a show place in the early 
1880s. 


Joplin, Joplin Globe 


Jan. 25 Special defense and industrial edition with articles on in- 
dustry, recreation, culture, efc. Illustrated articles on the 
history of Joplin’s Masonic lodges. 


Kahoka, Kahoka Gazette-Herald 
Nov. 28 Death of George W. Coe recalls gun-fights of Billy the Kid. 


Kansas City, Kansas City Journal 


Dec. 27 Sam Smith writes on new policy of State Historical Society 
in ‘‘streamlining history.” 


Kansas City, Kansas City Star 
Dec. 4 Review of Mark Twain's Roughing It in ‘Friends from the 
Bookshelf.” 
Jan. 4 Special section on Kansas City’s contributions to the de- 
fense effort of the country with illustrations 
Jan. 25 George K. Wallace notes suggestion of Richard Pilant for a 


memorial to Dr. George Washington Carver, Negro scien- 
tist of Diamond, Missouri. 


Kansas City, Kansas City Times 

Nov. 11 Bill Vaughan describes life of Edward G. Lewis, founder of 
University City. 

Nov. 18 Lynne B. Greene reminds readers that limestone is one of 
State’s great assets. 

Nov. 22 Gordon Hudelson writes personality sketch of Bob Hill. 

Dec. 4 Mary Ann Bodine tells history of Kansas City public 
library. 

Dec. 5 Paul I. Wellman describes ‘Little Dixie’’ and shows boun- 
dary lines on map. 

Dec. 26 Charles Kelly tells story of first emigrant train from West- 
port to the Pacific. 

Jan. 14 Donald Marr Nelson, Missouri boy, makes good. 

Feb. 10 Gordon Hudelson relates history of the Paris Mercury, 
sold after 105 years of publication. 


Liberty, Liberty Chronicle 
Jan. 1 History of the Kearney Baptist church. 
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Marshall, Daily Democrat-News 
Nov. 14 Carlos F. Hurd reviews history of St. Louis in last fifty 
years. 
Feb. 10 Paul 1. Wellman speaks on General Joseph Shelby’s expedi- 
tion into Mexico. 


Moberly, Moberly Monitor-Index 
Nov. 27 Representative William L. Nelson tells Congress Missouri 
is the ‘‘Show the World,”’ not the “Show Me” State. 


Nevada, Nevada Daily Mail 
Jan. 31 Article from 1875 newspaper describes a fashionable party. 


Palmyra, Palmyra Spectator 
Dec. 17 Mark Twain started his career as a newspaper man. 


Princeton, Princeton Telegraph 
Jan. 22 Dr. Charles Lindsey finds letters written by Mercer county 
boys in Civil war. 


Richmond, Richmond Missourian 

Dec. 15-22 Jewell Mayes presents Captain W. H. Mansur’s story of 
the Battle of Lexington. 

Dec. 29 Mayes discusses his interview with Cole Younger. 

Jan. 12 Mayes writes a conversational chapter on old towns. 

Jan. 26 Mayes gives data on Mormon war history. 

Feb. 5 Fowler Hamilton of Richmond heads new war frauds unit 
in Washington, D. C. 
Ray county claims first railroad west of the Mississippi 
river. 
Paul Stark was father of plant patent act. 

Feb. 9 Mayes records life history of Samuel Arbuckle. 


St. James, St. James Journal 
Feb. (?) William James Maramec ironworks prizes and scholarships 
awarded on January 30, 1942. Address by Clair V. Mann. 


St. Louis, Dollars and Sense in Government 
Jan. 28 Article describes Missouri in stagecoach days. 


St. Louis, St. Louts Globe-Democrat 
Nov. 13 Author Winston Churchill recalls St. Louis in the 1880s. 


St. Louis, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Nov. 30 Editorial criticizes Kahoka ‘‘marriage mill.” 
Jan. 5 History of Glasgow, Missouri, as a tobacco center with a 
picture of the Lewis mansion and library. 
Jan. 24 Duplicate school of journalism set up at Lincoln university 
in Jefferson City. 
Editorial commends Fred Sullens, native Missourian and 
“fighting editor” of the Jackson (Mississippi) Daily News. 
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Ste. Genevieve, Ste. Genevieve Herald 
Nov. 29 Harry Norman recalls ‘‘boys’ fair” at Monroe City fifty 
years ago, only one of its kind in the State. 
Feb. 5 Series of articles on Colt revolver. 
Spickard, Grundy County Gazette 
Dec. 18 Methodist “ladies aid’ meeting is devoted to history of 
Spickard and Grundy county. 
Warrensburg, Star-Journal 
Nov. 28 J. L. Ferguson commends C. C. Noland family of early 
Jackson township and describes settlers from North Caro- 
lina. 


Jan. 6 Johnson county and Warrensburg celebrate birthdays on 
December 13. 


Magazines 


Annals of Iowa, October: “Antoine LeClaire’” by the Reverend Charles 
Snyder. 

Annals of Wyoming, October: ‘‘Old Letter Book,”’ history of Fort Laramie, 
by Agnes Wright Spring. 

California Historical Society Quarterly, December: ‘‘Hugh C. Murray,” 
biography of a native Missourian, by Edgar Whittlesey Camp. 

Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, January: ‘‘Memoirs of the Wyne- 
ken Household” by Emma Wyneken. 

Filson Club Quarterly, January: Article on discovery of the Mississippi 
river by De Soto, by Samuel M. Wilson. 

Glimpses of the Past, October-December: ‘‘Anecdotes of Major Daniel 
Ashby” by Stella M. Drumm and Isaac H. Lionberger. 

Kansas City Bar Bulletin, November: ‘‘The Supreme Court of Missouri” 
and its history, by Judge Albert M. Clark. 

Kansas Historical Quarterly, February: ‘‘Letters from Kansas,” the 
travels of a Methodist minister’s wife, by Julia Louisa Lovejoy. 

Liberty Memorial booklet of Kansas City. Articles describe and tell the 
history of the memorial. 

Lorettine, January: “Built in the Southern Style,’’ history of building of 
Webster college, by Rosemary Nestor. 

Louisiana Historical Quarterly, October: ‘Letters of James Brown to 
Henry Clay, 1804-1835" edited by James A. Padgett. Mentions 
Osage Indians in France. 

Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News, February: ‘The Personal Equation in the 
Postal History Problem; the Iron Horse Paces the Pony Express” 
by Emerson N. Barker. 

Mental Health Observer, October: ‘History of Mental Hygiene in Mis- 
souri’’ by G. Leonard Harrington. 
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Mid-America, an Historical Review, October: ‘‘Penicaut and His Chronicle 
of Early Louisiana” by Elizabeth McCann. 
January: ‘Edward Creighton and the Pacific Telegraph” by Ray- 
mond Nielson. 

Missouri Press News, November: State Historical Society staff stream- 
lines historical articles to news-feature style. 

New Mexico Historical Review, October: ‘‘Antoine Leroux, New Mexico 
Guide” by Grant Foreman. 

January: ‘London to Salt Lake City in 1867: The Diary of Wil- 
liam Driver.” 

Oregon Historical Quarterly, December: ‘Added Botanical Notes on Carl 
A. Geyer” by Frederick V. Coville. 

Southeast Missouri Telephone News, January: ‘Putting Father of Waters 
Back to Work” by Lin Erlbacher Hall. 

The American-German Review, February: ‘‘My Memories of Carl Schurz” 
by Titus Ulke; ‘“‘Die Abendschule, a Pioneer Weekly” by A. E. Zucker. 

The Chronicles of Oklahoma, September: ‘‘General Bennet Riley’ by 
Carolyn Thomas Foreman; “George Rainey” by Isaac Newton Mc- 
Cash; ‘“‘William Samuel Kerr” by Laura M. Messenbaugh; ‘“‘W. Joe 
Ballard” by Earl Pruet; “Dr. John A. Hatchett” by Etta D. Dale. 
December: ‘‘Nathan Boone” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman; “The 
Civil War in the Indian Territory” by Dean Trickett; ““Dr. Everett 
G. Newell’’ by Robert L. Williams. 

The Journal of Mississippi History, July: ‘Post Bellum Reconstruction 
an American Experience” by Alfred Holt Stone. 

The Pacific Northwest Quarterly, January: Review of Elmer Ellis’ Henry 
Moore Teller, Defender of the West, by Oscar Osburn Winther. 

The Palimpsest, November: ‘A Princely Visitor,” Prince de Joinville of 
France, by William J. Petersen. 

January: ‘Life in the Army,” diary of Ben Keller, Union soldier who 
fought in the battle of the Big Blue. 

The Twainian, February: “Sam Clemens: Florida Days’ by Harold 
Roberts brings to light formerly unknown facts about Mark Twain’s 
early life; ‘‘A Question on the Origin of the Name ‘Mark Twain’ ”’ 
by George Hiram Brownell. 

The Wisconsin Magazine of History, December: ‘‘Lumber Rafting on the 
Wisconsin River’’ by W. H. Glover. 

Utah Historical Quarterly, July & October: ‘‘Historical Sketch of My Life” 
by John Johnson Davies. 

Weekly Bulletin, Jackson County Medical Society, February 21, 1942: 
“The Practice of Medicine Yesterday and Today” by W. L. Gist. 
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